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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ANNUAL MEETING 


HE COLLEGES AND PUBLIC LIFE is the theme of our 
annual meeting. Acceptances to speak on the program have 
come from men of national and international prominence. The 
speakers at the first session will be the Honorable Harold L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior, and Doctor Heinrich Briining, former 
Chancellor of Germany. One of the speakers at the dinner will 
be President R. M. Hutchins, of the University of Chicago. Other 
speakers will include President Walter Dill Scott, of Northwestern 
University, and Professor Norman Foerster, of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. A program giving full details of the meeting will 
be sent in due time to each member institution. 


The time is January 20-21, 1938 
The place is the Hotel Stevens, Chicago 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


LARGE attendance with much enthusiasm and interest was 
noted at each of the four regional conferences held this fall. 
The first was held October 22-23 at Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, New York. The speakers and leaders of discussion were : 
President William A. Neilson, Smith College; Eric T. Clarke, 
Director of Association Concert Project; Professor George S. 
Dickinson, Vassar College; Dean E. Gordon Bill, Dartmouth Col- 
lege; Dean Alfred C. Hanford, Harvard University; Dean Her- 
bert E. Hawkes, Columbia College; Helen Kenyon, Chairman, 
board of trustees of Vassar College; President Henry M. Wriston, 
Brown University ; Professor Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Harvie Branscomb, Director of Association Library 
Project; Librarian Peyton Hurt, Williams College; Harry M. 
Tiebout, Psychiatric Consultant at Sarah Lawrence College; 
Rainard B. Robbins, Vice-president and Secretary, Teachers In- 
surance and Annuity Association; and President Dixon R. Fox, 
Union College. 
The following topics were presented for consideration : The Col- 
lege and Fine Arts, The Survey Type of Course, Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure, The College Library, Psychiatric Service in the 
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College, Contributory Pensions for College Employees, and Col- 
lege Fraternities and their Function. 

The conference for the western states was held at Occidental 
College, Los Angeles, California, October 28-29. On the list of 
speakers and discussion leaders were President James L. Me- 
Conaughy, Wesleyan University; Dr. William Bennett Munro, 
California Institute of Technology; Professor Thomas R. Adam, 
Occidental College; Dr. E. R. Hedrick, Provost, University of 
California at Los Angeles; President Charles K. Edmunds, 
Pomona College; Professor Sheldon D. Elliott, University of 
Southern California; C. B. Moore, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools of Los Angeles; Eric T. Clarke; Dr. Hartley B. Alex- 
ander, Scripps College; George J. Cox, University of California 
at Los Angeles; C. Hunt Lewis, California Graduate School of 
Design; Althea Warren, Los Angeles Public Library; Librarian 
Evelyn Steele Little, Mills College; Librarian Willis Kerr, Clare- 
mont Colleges; Dr. Everett Dean Martin, Claremont Colleges; 
Dean Arthur G. Coons, Occidental College; Dean Marian Long 
Stebbins, Mills College, and Dr. Robert L. Kelly. 

The Liberal Arts College and the Community, The College and 
Public Service, The Colleges and the Professions, The Arts in 
College Life, The College and the Library, and The College in 
Human Excellence were topics included in the program. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, was host to the 
third regional conference, November 1-2. Among the speakers 
and discussion leaders were the following persons: President C. C. 
Seleeman, Southern Methodist University; President James L. 
McConaughy ; Professor J. A. Lynch, Rice Institute; Sister Mary 
Antonina, Our Lady of the Lake College; M. R. Owens, State 
Department of Education, Arkansas; President E. L. Stephens, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute; Dean B. F. Pittinger, Univer- 
sity of Texas; Comptroller Lloyd Morey, University of Illinois; 
President Bradford Knapp, Texas Technological College; Vice- 
president C. Q. Smith, Southern Methodist University; Presi- 
dent J. F. Zimmerman, University of New Mexico; Dean A. P. 
Brogan, University of Texas; Eric T. Clarke; President J. H. 
Reynolds, Hendrix College; Professor William E. Jones, Texas 
State College for Women; President A. H. Rabe, St. Mary’s 
University ; and President Henry James, Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association. 
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Problems considered at this meeting included The Liberal Arts 
College and the Community, Teacher Training, Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards, Principles of College and Uni- 
versity Business Administration, Higher Education and Good 
Government, Academic Freedom and Tenure, The Arts in College 
Life, and Social Security from the College’s Point of View. 

The regional conference for the Alabama area met at Birming- 
ham-Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama, November 3-4. 
Those participating in the program included President James L. 
McConaughy; President James Ross McCain, Agnes Scott Col- 
lege; Librarian A. Frederick Kuhlman, Vanderbilt University ; 
Harvie Branscomb; President W. P. Tolley, Allegheny College; 
Professor William M. Hepburn, University of Alabama ; President 
Henry James; Eric T. Clarke; Professor Burnet C. Tuthill, 
Southwestern; Dawn Kennedy, Alabama College; Treasurer F. 
L. Jackson, Davidson College; President W. S. Allen, John B. 
Stetson University ; Professor W. R. Smithey, University of Vir- 
ginia; President T. V. Neal, Howard College; Ezra L. Gillis, 
Director Bureau of Source Materials in Higher Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

The following subjects were listed on the program: The Liberal 
Arts College and the Community, Integration of the Library in 
the College Program, Higher Education and Good Government, 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, Social Security from the Col- 
lege’s Point of View, The Arts in College Life, Principles of Col- 
lege and University Business Administration, and Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards. 


FELICITATION S AND AN ACCOLADE to each of that heroic 
group of our membership who has served as president of a 
member college of our Association for twenty-five years or more. 
We are glad to list them on a roll of honor. According to our 
records they are: 
Serving forty years or more: 


Haywood J. Pearce, Brenau College (1893) 
F. W. Boatwright, University of Richmond (1895) 


Serving thirty-five to forty years: 
Harrison Randolph, College of Charleston (1897) 

Edwin L. Stephens, Southwestern Louisiana Institute (1900) 
R. E. Blackwell, Randolph-Macon College (1902) 
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Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia University (1902) 
Henry N. Snyder, Wofford College (1902) 


Serving twenty-five to thirty-five years: 
H. L. MeCrorey, Johnson C. Smith University (1907) 
E. O. Lovett, Rice Institute (1908) 
W. G. Clippinger, Otterbein College (1909) 
Edward Conradi, Florida State College for Women (1909) 
D. J. Cowling, Carleton College (1909) 
B. H. Kroeze, Jamestown College (1909) 
W. H. McMaster, Mount Union College (1909) 
H. E. Rondthaler, Salem College (1909) 
Jefferson D. Sandefer, Hardin-Simmons University (1909) 
Vivian B. Small, Lake Erie College (1909) 
William P. Few, Duke University (1910) 
V. C. Kays, Arkansas State College (1910) 
H. A. Constantineau, Our Lady of the Lake College (1911) 
Wn. A. Fountain, Jr., Morris Brown College (1911) 
George Sverdrup, Augsburg College (1911) 
Otho Winger, Manchester College (1911) 
Matthew W. Dongan, Wiley College 


Four others really belong to this distinguished list, although 
they retired at the June commencement. These are: 


James H. Kirkland, Vanderbilt University (1893) 
Mary E. Woolley, Mount Holyoke College (1900) 
William Lowe Bryan, Indiana University (1902) 
Charles E. Miller, Heidelberg College (1902) 


TWELVE COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


E ASSOCIATION of American Colleges held its first annual 
meeting in Chicago, January 14-16, 1915. One hundred sixty 
colleges held membership the first year. Investigation of the rec- 
ords indicates that of this group there are twelve charter member 
colleges who have the same presidents that held the office at the 
time of the organization of the Association. 

To these loyal and successful twelve we offer congratulations! 
They have wrought well! May they continue many more years 
to lead their colleges to greater heights! 

The heroic twelve are: 


R. E. Blackwell, Randolph-Macon College 
F. W. Boatwright, University of Richmond 
Walter G. Clippinger, Otterbein College 
Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College 

Silas Evans, Ripon College 
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William P. Few, Duke University 

B. H. Kroeze, Jamestown College 

Edgar O. Lovett, Rice Institute 

William H. McMaster, Mount Union College 
J. H. Reynolds, Hendrix College 

Howard E. Rondthaler, Salem College 
Vivian B. Small, Lake Erie College 


In order to cheer the loyal twelve, the editor has requested 
colleagues to write a paragraph of appreciation and tribute. 
These tributes follow. It will be noted that by request in each 
instance no reference has been made to possible items that may 
be found in Who’s Who in America and other similar publications. 


PRESIDENT R. E. BLACKWELL 


HE educational picture in the State of Virginia and in many 

respects in the South—certainly so far as church-related col- 
leges are concerned—would be very incomplete without grateful 
recognition for the positive and constructive contribution which 
Dr. R. E. Blackwell has made over a long period of years. He is 
one of the great Romans in forward-looking policies and high 
standards in the field of higher learning. His philosophy and his 
judgment always carry weight. Certainly he is among the lead- 
ers in the field of church-related institutions of higher learning in 
the South. It affords me unusual pleasure to add this testimony 
to my very high appreciation of a good personal friend and col- 
league.—J. N. Hillman. 


PRESIDENT F. W. BoatTwrRIGHT 


contrast the present University of Richmond with the remem- 

bered institution of the mid-nineties is to be aware of growth 
truly notable in the annals of our education. Behind objective 
developments is a subjective truth equally impressive ; the enlarge- 
ment of the physical plan and widening of the capacities for ser- 
vice are a fulfillment of a vision, an enforcement of a purpose on 
the part of a leader. For the present achievement, patience and 
heroic fortitude of perseverance were requisite, but the vision was 
never dim, the purpose never faltered. In these forty years and 
more of his administration, Dr. Boatwright has done more than 
build his own enduring monument, more than multiply the use- 
fulness of an important educational agency; he has established a 
kind of model performance, showing how enthusiasms may be 
stirred, energies coordinated, urgency converted to opportunity, 
loyalty given a focus, all for the attainment of an ideal.—Francis 
P. Gaines. 
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PRESIDENT WALTER G. CLIPPINGER 


his twenty-eight years of service as president of Otterbein 
College, Dr. Clippinger has more than quadrupled the assets 
of the institution. In this period the student body has doubled 
in size, and the salaries of the teachers have more than doubled. 
His energies have been devoted chiefly to accumulating endow- 
ment, to strengthening the faculty, and to building up the spirit- 
ual foundations. He has regarded the welfare of the students as 
the chief concern of the institution, and has personally shared in 
that concern. He has always retained certain teaching duties and 
still handles personally the orientation classes. A published col- 
lection of his chapel addresses is widely known. Notwithstanding 
heavy local responsibilities, he has found time to be active in the 
work of his church and in the state and national educational asso- 
ciations. He is a modest, unostentatious, devoted, efficient and 
o—— college president.—Rees Edgar Tulloss and W. W. 
artlett. 


PRESIDENT DonNALD J. CowLING 


FoR twenty years Dr. Cowling has been my near neighbor, both 

as an educator and a friend. Dean Haggerty, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, who no longer is with us, once upon a time 
said that Northfield, a town of four thousand people, with its two 
colleges, Carleton and St. Olaf, was an illustration of the thing 
that should not be done in educational circles. He was seeking 
to further a geographical view of education, and two liberal arts 
colleges, each of them having a thousand students, was an illus- 
tration of the crazy things that educators would do. Be that as 
it may, I have counted it my good fortune to be located where I 
could count Dr. Cowling as a near neighbor, near not in the Scot- 
tish sense, but close to us, to help, to counsel and advise. 

We who have been sitting on the side lines watching Carleton 
College these many years have looked upon Dr. Cowling as the 
ultimate in a college president. He has touching ways, as can be 
witnessed by the many who have been the beneficiaries of his per- 
suasive ways. I doubt that there is any other college president 
in Minnesota who, without danger of heart failure, could receive 
a gift of half a million dollars, as he did from Mr. Kellogg re- 
eently. Even he had arrived at this state by a long process of 
increasing the doses that he was willing to receive from those who 
had too much of this world’s goods. 

My first contact with Dr. Cowling was as an administrator. 
As the years have gone by, I have almost forgotten that he is the 
president of another college. To me he looms larger as a man and 
Christian personality. Intimate association with him has not 
decreased, but increased, my respect for his clearness of vision 
and his wisdom and his devotion to the highest principles. Any 
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group that finds it possible to honor him and his services is honor- 
ing itself—L. W. Boe. 


PRESIDENT S1uas Evans 


GILAs EVANS is a Wisconsin institution. The years come and 

go without dimming the brightness of President Evans’ mind 
nor dulling the edge of his whimsical and kindly humor. Presi- 
dent Evans’ value as an educator lies primarily in the field of 
human values. Young people feel because of their contacts with 
him that this is a good world and that it is possible to amount to 
something in it as a human being. Companionable, unassuming, 
indefatigable in his efforts to promote liberal arts education, 
President Evans is liked and is trusted. What more need we 
say !—Irving Maurer. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM P. Few 


A DREAMER of dreams with the courage and power to make 

them come true, a gentle spirit, modest, calm, and unruffled 
in a world of turmoil and upheaval, an educational statesman of 
the first order whose keen insight into contemporary life and al- 
most uncanny ability to see ahead have not only enabled him to 
build a great national university, but have lifted him to a position 
of eminence and extraordinary influence among the educational 
leaders of the country, Dr. William P. Few is properly designated 
as the head and heart of Duke University and the friend of all 
good causes in church and state.—Luther L. Gobbel. 


PRESIDENT B. H. KRoeze 


BAREND HERMAN KROEZE is a Dutchman, born in Holland 
and reared in America. This may explain why he has the 
ability to hold on tight for a long time and to fill each day with 
evidences of energy applied to immediate problems. Substantial 
enterprise has marked his career of thirty-two years in the fellow- 
ship of American college presidents. He has been president of 
Jamestown College since it was organized in 1909. That institu- 
tion is truly the ‘‘lengthened shadow”’ of this man. In North 
Dakota he found a field and occupied it. There is no ‘‘college 
cluster problem’’ in that region. His is the only nontax-sup- 
ported college in the state. Jamestown today rests on substantial 
foundations in a region where financial collapse has prevailed. 
= achievement is honorable and merits recognition —H. M. 
age. 
PRESIDENT Epear O. Lovett 

1908 Edgar O. Lovett resigned as Professor of Astronomy at 
Princeton University to become president of a new institution 
then being organized; Rice Institute at Houston, Texas. From 
that day to this President Lovett has followed a single aim, to 
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make Rice Institute a center of higher learning, with a faculty 
composed of scholars and with a student body limited to scholars, 
To this ideal President Lovett has steadfastly held, with the result 
that the name of Rice Institute is today synonymous with scholar- 
ship. He has developed an institution of which every Texan is 
proud, reflecting, as it does, the highest ideals of learning and of 
culture.—L. H. Hubbard. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM H. McMaster 


T° SURVIVE twenty-nine years of a college presidency is in 

itself no mean achievement. President William H. McMaster 
of Mount Union College has, however, done vastly more than this. 
He has taken a meagerly endowed college with low standards and 
little equipment and has transformed it into an institution of ex- 
cellent standing, on the approved list of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities and all other standardizing agencies. Nearly a 
dozen well-kept buildings, an attractively landscaped campus, and 
an endowment of more than a million and a half distinguish the 
new Mount Union from the old and testify to the indefatigable 
labor of its President. Wherever educators meet, President Me- 
Master is respected as a leader, beloved as a friend.—William P. 
Tolley. , 


PRESIDENT J. H. REYNOLDS 


I HAVE known Dr. J. H. Reynolds, President of Hendrix Col- 

lege, for many years; have been with him and travelled with 
him. to educational meetings over the South and in the North. 
His educational ideals, his mental and moral vigor and clarity 
of thought in facing present-day educational problems, and his 
genial and sympathetic understanding of present-day youth and 
its problems have been an inspiration to me. In the educational 
councils of the church and of the nation his shrewd and wise 
judgments have been constructively helpful and influential.— 
D. M. Key. 


PRESIDENT Howarp E. RONDTHALER 


WHEN one seeks for quality in the field of southern educators, 

he will find Howard E. Rondthaler very high in the list of 
possible choices. He is a large man—large in his mind and heart 
as well as in body. He has fine educational standards. He does 
not sacrifice ideals for expediency. His long service at Salem 
College and in the educational work of the South has not been 
marred by selfishness or by narrow thinking. He isa good friend, 
beloved by his students and his fellow workers, and having the 
confidence of all who know him. Last but not least, he is a humble 
servant of God in the work of the Kingdom.—James R. McCain. 
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PRESIDENT VIVIAN B. SMALL 


PRESIDENT SMALL, following the example of many a New 

_ Englander, came to the Western Reserve of Connecticut from 
Mt. Holyoke College to devote herself to the education of young 
women along the lines originally laid out by Mary Lyon. In her 
administration as president of Lake Erie College she has con- 
tinued to apply the ideals instilled at Mt. Holyoke in a way both 
scholarly and efficient. Her contribution to the promotion of the 
education of women is such that it has won for her recognition in 
educational circles and gratitude from her former students.— 
Winfred George Leutner. 


HE KUNKEL report of the study of college faculties is pub- 
lished in full in this issue of the BuntiztTin. Dr. B. W. 
Kunkel merits the thanks and deep appreciation of the member- 
ship for his painstaking labors in the excellent study he has pre- 
pared. 


S PART of the work of the Committee on Insurance and An- 
nuities in keeping the members of the Association informed 

of current developments in that field, the article entitled, ‘‘ Feder- 
ated Superannuation System for Universities in Great Britain,’’ 
has been contributed by that committee. 
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EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY? 


JAMES L. McCONAUGHY 
PRESIDENT OF WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


HE subject assigned to me, phrased by those in charge of this 
conference, is all inclusive in its breadth. ‘‘ Education in a 
Democracy’’ covers the heart of democracy and the heart of demo- 
cratic education. Education is the keystone of democracy. When 
the English Reform Bill was passed a century ago, a statesman 
said to Parliament, ‘‘We must now educate our rulers.’’ When 
Ambassador Choate was asked, by a supercilious Englishman, to 
name the greatest industry in our new American democracy, he 
answered, ‘‘Education.’’ Since my topic covers so much, I shall 
limit my discussion to three queries: How much freedom do we 
have in American education? How much do we want? How do 
we use our educational freedom ? 

Schools and teachers in America have more freedom than is 
permitted in any other land, excepting possibly England and the 
Scandinavian countries. We have more than we had a century 
or a decade ago. We shall keep what we have, however, only by 
wise efforts in behalf of educational freedom. Dictatorships, 
where freedom has vanished, press close around us. In a dicta- 
torship freedom is a liability, not an asset. Men there must not 
be allowed to say what they will, children must not be educated 
to become free men, but puppets of the state. Schools thus be- 
come propaganda factories, places in which youth is conditioned 
to serve the dictator’s will. In a democracy, education is even 
more essential for the nation’s preservation. If American democ- 
racy continues, it will be because our schools have the ideal of 
freedom, and thus serve the state as a bulwark for to-morrow. 

Granted that freedom must exist in democracy’s schools, the 
question arises ; how much freedom have we? Actually, freedom 
is far from complete in our schools. It is limited both in freedom 
of educational opportunity and in educational practise. We 
boast of free schooling, but we do not provide it; we talk of free- 
dom for teachers, but we do not permit it. The doors of our 
schools have bars across them ; the lips of our teachers, gags upon 


1 From an address delivered at the Williamstown Conference, August 30. 
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them. In our pride at past accomplishments, do not lose sight 
of present conditions. 

We prate of free schools; we give more free schooling than any 
people; we do not, however, have freedom of opportunity for all 
children alike. Probably we do not want it; probably the cost 
is too great. In practise, we limit this freedom economically, 
socially and racially. The children of the poor do not have the 
educational advantages of the rich. A child in Mississippi has 
less education offered him than a child in Massachusetts; the boy 
born in California has a vastly brighter educational future than 
the lad of South Carolina. 

We have social barriers in education, too. We still ‘‘give to 
him that hath.’’ Family counts, though we no longer list our 
college students by their social class, as Harvard once did. We 
do not give equal educational opportunity to all races. The Negro 
in the South, the Mexican in the West, the Jew almost everywhere, 
find barriers. No southern state provides for its black children 
what it offers its whites. The Negro’s colleges are far inferior to 
the white man’s. In the south, the Negro is debarred from study- 
ing beside a white child, no matter how superior the contents of 
his black head may be. The Polish immigrant’s son must have 
superior educational promise to open the doors which the native 
white finds wide before him. In college and professional school 
the Jew faces prejudice and difficulty. Only a small percentage 
of the Jewish medical candidates find admission to the medical 
school in which they wish to study or the hospital where they 
would be internes. There is not a college or professional school 
in the land where there is not some racial prejudice. To have the 
same freedom of educational opportunity enjoyed by the average 
non-Jewish white boy, a Negro boy must be ten times as bright 
and a Jewish boy at least twice as smart. If we believed in com- 
plete freedom of educational opportunity, we would deprive white 
dullards of the chance of education after they have had some high- 
school work and debar them from college, no matter how rich and 
prominent their parents might be. We would subsidize the higher 
education of the thousands of boys and girls of promise who are 
now denied, for economic, social and racial reasons, advantages 
their intellectual talents justify. Properly administered, Amer- 
ican democracy would receive, in the next generation, dividends 
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out of all proportion to the cost involved. True, we have in- 
ereased our high-school and college enrolment five-fold in two 
decades. We have increased even more generously our payments 
for education from taxation and gifts. But we do not, as yet, 
have complete freedom of educational opportunity. 

Nor do we have complete freedom for the teacher or adminis- 
trator. Teachers are dismissed because of non-conformity to the 
local political and social standards. Superintendents of schools 
are under political pressure at many times. Teachers who yester- 
day looked on their calling as an art, not a trade, to-day are join- 
ing labor unions to protect themselves and the schools. In our 
colleges charges are made that faculty men are dismissed for 
their social and political beliefs. 

How free dare we let the teacher be? What curbs must we 
impose in the classroom? Wisdom dictates some curtailment of 
complete freedom for the teacher— at least until the Utopian day 
when all teachers are all wise. Wherever possible this curb 
should be local, not by legislation. Only in times of greatest 
emergency should the organized state impose its control over the 
freedom of speech of a school teacher or professor. State oath 
bills are complete failures in my opinion; they accomplish noth- 
ing toward securing greater loyalty or wisdom from teachers. 

In the colleges, academic freedom is a live issue to-day. Yale 
and Harvard in the last few months have been in the headlines 
with cases of faculty changes which, it is charged, involved free- 
dom of speech for the teachers concerned. During the past 
decade the Association of American University Professors has 
done much to give its members greater freedom and security; in 
many cases the Association of American Colleges, composed of 
college presidents, has cooperated helpfully. In recent months 
there has been activity to organize school and college teachers 
within the American Federation of Labor; even at Yale and 
Harvard there are such unions. Personally, I hope that teachers’ 
‘‘rights’’ may be fairly protected without recourse to this method. 
Many cases of difficulty with academic freedom involve misun- 
derstandings which would have been cleared up if the terms of 
the professor’s appointment and the responsibilities which he is 
asked to assume had been more clearly stated. Colleges which 
desire to stress certain Biblical or biological truths should clearly 
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indicate this to all new appointees. I estimate that over half of 
all such cases in American colleges are based on such misunder- 
standing. 

President Ruthven of the University of Michigan in May 
stated that the threats to academic freedom were three: the in- 
ability and unwillingness of educators—teachers and adminis- 
trators—to appreciate fully their responsibilities (which is really 
another way of saying ‘‘selfishness’’); political control, under 
which a legislature imposes curbs that are unwise; and federal 
interference through grants with strings attached. Many of our 
most thoughtful leaders in higher education are concerned about 
federal interference. Ex-President Angell has often spoken with 
real concern about this threat, for privately controlled colleges 
are, said he, in jeopardy, too. 

The wise college administration, I think, can safely grant a 
professor somewhat more freedom than may seem desirable, 
rather than publicly to curb him. A few professors who irritate 
the president is a better situation than teachers who feel sup- 
pressed. The best statement I know of on academic freedom came 
from President Lowell’s pen twenty years ago. Harvard was 
under severe criticism, particularly because she did not dismiss 
a great professor of psychology linked with our then enemy by 
ties of race and sympathy. Lowell’s statement deserves quotation 
rather fully: 

The teaching by the professor in his classroom on the sub- 
jects within the scope of his chair ought to be absolutely free. 
He must teach the truth as he has found it and sees it. This 
is the primary condition of academic freedom, and any viola- 
tion of it endangers intellectual progress. . . 

The gravest questions, and the strongest feelings, arise 
from action by a professor beyond his chosen field and out- 
side of his classroom. Here he speaks only as a citizen. By 
appointment to a professorship he acquires no rights that 
he did not possess before; but there is a real difference of 
opinion on the question whether he loses any rights that he 
would otherwise enjoy. .. . 

In spite of the risk of injury to the institution, the objec- 
tions to restraint upon what professors may say as citizens 
seem to me far greater than the harm done by leaving them 
free. In the first place, to impose upon the teacher in a uni- 
versity restrictions to which the members of other profes- 
sions, lawyers, physicians, engineers, and so forth are not 
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subjected would produce a sense of irritation and humili- 
ation. ... 

Furthermore, if a university or college censors what its 
professors may say, if it restrains them from uttering some- 
thing that it does not approve, it thereby assumes respon- 
sibility for that which it permits them to say. This is logical 
and inevitable, but it is a responsibility which an institution 
of learning would be very unwise in assuming... . 

Finally, it must not be forgotten that all liberty and every 
privilege imply responsibilities. Professors should speak in 
public soberly and seriously, not for notoriety or self adver- 
tisement, under a deep sense of responsibility for the good 
name of the institution and the dignity of their profession. 
They should take care that they are understood to speak per- 
sonally, not officially. When they so speak, and governing 
boards respect their freedom to express their sincere opinions 
as other citizens may do, there will be little danger that 
liberty of speech will be either misused or curtailed. 


If this be a fair picture of the facts as to freedom in education 
in our American democracy, the question arises: do we want such 
a condition to continue or shall we endeavor to change it? The 
snap judgment of the thoughtless idealist is: give us complete 
educational freedom. But I seriously doubt whether America is 
willing to pay the price. I am far from sure that complete free- 
dom is desirable. Admitting injustices which must be righted, 
how much freedom do you want in your schools? Freedom is a 
dangerous tool; if you give it in a dictatorship, the dictator is 
soon murdered; if you give it to a group of thoughtless citizens, 
chaos may come; if you give it to criminals, murder and pillage 
result. Complete freedom is possible only in a Utopia. None of 
us has it in daily life. Laws tell us what we must pay the gov- 
ernment, how we may drive our cars, what we may print or say. 
Democracy, depending on the mass not the individual, demands 
curbs on freedom. The citizens of Tennessee believe they have a 
right to debar the theory of evolution from their classrooms; an 
all-wise Congress votes that the word ‘‘communism’’ must not 
be used by a Washington teacher; the Massachusetts legislature 
forbids a teacher or professor to teach until he has sworn to 
support the state and national constitutions; the Supreme Court 
prevents a Yale professor from becoming a citizen because he is 
unwilling to agree to go to war. In many states text-books are 
debarred which discuss doctrines or historical interpretations 
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unwelcome to the citizenry. Generous benefactors have given 
colleges in which certain ideas or ideals are to prevail; those un- 
willing to conform are not admitted. Democracy will end if 
complete freedom is given; curbs are inevitable. Wisdom is 
needed to determine where freedom shall be given, where with- 
held. 

To the limit of its ability, the state should provide freedom of 
educational opportunity. This does not mean a college education 
for all. I should ‘‘view with alarm,’’ as a real threat of democ- 
racy, a nation completely college trained. All men may perhaps 
be created equal, but from the date of birth they differ in capacity 
and promise. Democracy would be wise if it could curb the edu- 
cation of thousands of our present school population. For hun- 
dreds of thousands to-day a high school training is largely a waste 
of time, a waste of public funds. For those with ability, no bar- 
rier of poverty or race should exist. If we were wiser, we would 
demand that those who can, pay the cost of their education, which 
would be $1,000 a year, not the present $400 charged as tuition. 
We would endeavor to admit more of a cross-section of American 
life, not all ‘‘nice boys,’’ not all scholarship holders. We would 
continue our unique American plan of higher education—part 
independent in control, part supported and controlled by the 
state. 

Finally, the test of freedom is its use. For what purpose do 
we wish racial barriers lessened, in what way will democracy 
prosper if greater freedom is given the teacher? Can American 
schools be used to remake America? Will more and better school- 
ing lessen class differences? No amount of education will elimi- 
nate classes in our society. Indeed, greater educational advan- 
tages accentuate the differences between people. The less you 
educate men, the more alike they are. Democracy with educa- 
tional freedom dooms social unification, promotes differences. 
The goal of personal education is always competitive. What we 
try to do in the actual race of life is not to get ahead, but to get 
ahead of some one else. Rivalries and differences are inevitable. 
Mankind is so constituted that he sees the smaller group as larger 
than the whole of society. Democracy’s failures may be chiefly 
charged to our inability to see the whole. Social unity is a far, 
far away dim, distant goal; we need nearer objectives. Our 
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group, our kind of people, our town, our state—these really con- 
cern us. Man in the mass, the state as a whole, lacks individu- 
ality, lacks social responsibility. Congress this month gave plenty 
of illustration of narrowed view-points—‘‘my’’ state’s welfare 
seen as more important than the nation’s. 

The free schools of democracy face another difficulty—their 
goal, objective, is vague. The schools of Russia, Germany and 
Italy have an immediate and ultimate aim that is kept in mind all 
the time. Freedom’s greatest weakness is in its intangibility. 
Democracy’s schools are training for civic responsibility—what 
does that mean? Freedom stresses rights ; fascism stresses obliga- 
tions. It is always easier to arouse men, and even school pupils, 
when they are conscious of danger. To cure a defeated Germany 
of its inferiority complex among the nations, to make her power- 
ful enough to impose her will on those who recently had defeated 
her—here is a bull’s eye all can see in 1937. But in democracy’s 
schools and colleges—how vague our objectives! How hard to 
give the individual a true sense of his own social and civic respon- 
sibility. We deal with the mass; man in the mass, each unwilling 
to bear his own share of the burden—there is democracy’s danger. 
We have increased the amount of education given each individual 
tremendously ; is the future of democracy brighter as a result? 
I wish I were sure of a positive affirmative answer. 

The danger of training in freedom is that the individual stresses 
freedom ‘‘from,’’ not freedom ‘‘for.’’ I will fight, as my an- 
eestors did, to achieve freedom from exploitation by another 
nation. I will educate myself and work hard to remain free from 
exploitation by those around me. But will I exert one tenth of 
the same energy to free others from exploitation? How honestly 
will I assume individual burdens, taxes, obligations entirely for 
my neighbor’s good, to give him freedom? Am I my neighbor’s 
keeper, entrusted with his welfare, his freedom? 

Here is, I believe, the heart of the matter. The school board 
wants freedom to carry out its wishes undisturbed by the citizen ; 
does it equally desire freedom for service by the schools for 
democracy’s welfare? The school superintendent desires free- 
dom from interfering boards, state officials, complaining tax- 
payers; is he equally devoted to freedom for his educational 
ideals? The college president seeks freedom from trustees whose 
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ideas impede him; the trustees wish freedom from the threat of 
taxation, from state oath bills, from pestiferous alumni; is their 
passion as keen in freedom for the college’s finest development as 
a servant of the best interests of society ? 

If we are concerned about freedom in our schools, three ques- 
tions arise which we must face, not as critics of American educa- 
tional freedom, but as thoughtful students of the problem: 

First : does an increase of educational opportunity mean better 
citizenship? The extension of educational opportunity on the 
secondary and college levels in three decades is amazing. The 
college graduate is more common in America to-day than was 
the high-school graduate thirty years ago. This lengthened 
‘‘neriod of infancy’’ is in keeping with our passion for education ; 
no other nation dreams of giving such educational opportunities. 
Has it justified itself? Is our standard of citizenship rising as 
our educational opportunities expand? ‘‘Have faith in educa- 
tion’’—surely. Is the education, however, the right kind? Are 
we miseducating thousands? For the president of a ‘‘private’’ 
college to raise such questions lays him open to the charge that 
he is not interested in the education of the average pupil, that 
he is opposed to democratic public schools. Not so. Those of 
our leaders who have been most concerned with true democracy 
were convinced that educational opportunities could be wasted. 
Jefferson developed the most complete plan of educational selec- 
tiveness ; he wanted all to have opportunities to learn the funda- 
mentals; after that, promise was to determine what opportunities 
would be offered; those with talent were to have all that school 
and university could give, and at the expense of the state if neces- 
sary. Aristotle, father of most of our democratic principles, pro- 
posed the same general plan. 

Second: if we are wasting our present educational facilities, 
should we not either debar certain students from further school- 
ing, or, if they are to continue as the educational wards of the 
state, develop a different type of training for them? Psycholo- 
gists have now devised tests of intellectual promise, hand adapt- 
ability and personality. While not infallible they are close 
enough to form the basis of a real selective process. The question 
is a fair one: do we not need a method of testing students’ 
capabilities, and then use the results—devising new, less intel- 
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lectual types of training for those incapable of success in our 
existing institutions? Perhaps the CCC is a partial answer to 
this problem. 

The American Council on Education has just issued for the 
American Youth Commission a book by Professor Douglass, out- 
lining an ideal secondary school system for the United States. 
Briefly, it proposes at a total annual cost of one billion, which is 
50 per cent of our present annual expenditure for public educa- 
tion, full-time training for all until sixteen and half-time attend- 
ance from sixteen to twenty-one. As to the type of schooling 
the author says: 


The schools we now have are not adapted to the needs of a 
great mass of non-scholarly youth, some idle, and many at 
work who should be devoting at least part of their time to 
education. Our present schools were never intended for this 
elass of youth. They are too bookish, too intellectual, too 
impersonal, too far removed from problems of life, too diffi- 
cult, and they provide too meagerly for the satisfaction of 
the desire for life-like experience. It is clear that the college 
preparatory and ‘‘high-brow’’ cultural and leisure training 
is suited neither to the needs nor the interests of this type of 
youth, who formerly were eliminated or went to work upon 
reaching the compulsory age limit. 

Third: must we not rely more in the future than we do now, 
on motives, personality, indications of how a free schooling is to 
be used? Personality ratings are being developed rapidly; a 
decade hence they should be as reliable as intelligence ratings are 
to-day. Education is a liability to society, not an asset, if we give 
it to the completely selfish. An educated thief is a much worse 
handicap to the state’s welfare than an illiterate one. From the 
’*teens on, personality changes vary very slightly. Dr. Link, in 
his best seller, ‘‘The Return to Religion,’’ makes this assertion: 
‘‘There is no body of evidence that indicates any definite growth 
of character or personality as a result of higher education. There 
is a growing body of evidence that no significant growth in per- 
sonality is brought about by such education. There is some good 
evidence that the contrary often occurs, and that the prolonga- 
tion of formal education results in a deterioration of personality.’’ 

A self-centered child becomes a grasping, selfish citizen. Per- 
sonality reforms are extremely rare. Professor Palmer of Har- 
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vard rightly defined the object of education as the development 
of ‘‘moving ideals for the guidance of conduct’’—‘‘ideals’’ not 
ideas, ‘‘conduct’’ not thoughts. The safety of democracy de- 
pends on the hearts of its citizens—out of the heart come the 
issues of democracy. How much are our free schools doing to test 
motives, to determine the offering of more education on the basis 
of the use the learner intends to make of it? 

Freedom of education is an essential in a democracy. America 
has more of this precious hard-won freedom than other nations. 
To preserve and expand it we must realize the limitations im- 
posed. We must be wise, not blind. We can not have complete, 
individual freedom. Each of us must be curbed somewhat. The 
problem is to see that the curbs are wise, not selfish. Freedom of 
educational opportunity has gained strikingly in the past few 
decades. The state must strive to give as great freedom as the 
individual’s promise, in brains and character, deserves. Race 
and color of skin should be no bar. Private institutions, inde- 
pendent of state control, should serve their constituency more 
fully and with less debarment of worthy applicants. Freedom 
for the teacher should be as complete as the state’s welfare can 
allow. When we have attained these ideals, freedom in democratic 
education will be assured. 











ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE* 


PROFESSOR A. P. BROGAN 
UNIVERSITY oF TEXAS 


I 


1915 a Committee of fifteen from the American Association 

of University Professors presented an excellent report on aca- 
demic freedom and tenure. This report has been reprinted in 
the October, 1937, issue of the Bulletin of that Association. The 
general principles of the committee’s report are excellent, but the 
practical proposals which they make and the revised statement 
adopted by the Association in 1925 are incomplete and one-sided. 
What is now needed is a statement of the conditions that are 
necessary for the preservation of academic freedom and tenure. 
We need to define more clearly the duties of professors and the 
methods within which professorial functions must operate, as a 
basis for our demand to have academic rights. Rights and duties 
are correlative. If we are to be recognized as a genuine profes- 
sion with important rights, then we must assume the duties that 
form the only basis for claiming those rights. 

There are three suggestions that may be made concerning a 
further advance in the practical procedures of the American 
Association of University Professors. We need a more definite 
formulation of the requirements of the academic profession as a 
profession like other learned professions but with its special 
problems. We need to have a less one-sided emphasis on rights 
and liberties, so we may emphasize adequately both duties and 
rights, both responsibilities and liberties. "We need a more crit- 
ical understanding of the functions and limits of freedom both 
in our profession and in all other aspects of life. 


II 


My first point in criticism concerns the formulation of stand- 
ards for teachers as forming a profession. 


* Address delivered at Regional Conference of the Association held at 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, November 1-2, 1937. Pro- 
fessor Brogan has been president of the Austin Chapter of the American 
Association of University Professors, also member of its national Council 
and member of Committee A. 
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It may be wise for teachers in colleges and universities to have 
a separate organization from teachers in the grades. But teach- 
ing is one profession. The teaching of first year college students 
differs only slightly from the teaching of senior students in the 
high schools. We may wish to maintain our separate functions and 
needs, but we must learn to cooperate with all teachers. 

Even within the group of college teachers, the Association 
stresses tenure for associate and full professors only. It pays 
little attention to the rights of the junior members of the pro- 
fession, especially when they may be violated by older and 
opinionated full professors. A violation of right by a full pro- 
fessor is almost as bad as a violation of right by an administrative 
official! At the advanced level of university work, the right of 
the student to learn is as important as the right of the professor 
to teach, and perhaps inseparable from that right. At that level, 
at least, learning, teaching, and investigation coalesce into one 
relation of master and apprentice in the pursuit of knowledge. 
To ignore the freedom of the student, is to distort the academic 
function. | 

Not only have the professors set themselves off with special 
rights as over against the students and the junior teachers, but 
they have set themselves off still more sharply against adminis- 
trative officials. At a time when these officials were frequently 
drawn from without the teaching profession, there may have been 
good reason for this opposition. But at the present time it sounds 
less like professional concern and more like what one might find 
in a labor union that would exclude foremen and superintendents. 

A genuine profession must have some standards for admission 
and retention of its members. For many years the Association 
has published lists of applicants for membership, so that protests 
might come from within the profession. Recently one member 
protested against the admission of a certain teacher. He was told 
that the publication of the name of the candidate was made merely 
in order to be sure that the candidate conformed to the technical 
requirements for membership, that is, he must have taught for 
three years in a college on an approved list. No personal or pro- 
fessional qualifications are to be considered for admission or reten- 
tion within the Association. From the point of view of the Asso- 
ciation there is only one crime, appointment as an official with 
more than half-time administrative duties. That will expel one 
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from active membership, but nothing else will. This condition 
would be funny if it were not tragic. 
I submit that we have not yet defined the nature, the needs, and 
the limits of our profession. 
III 


Clarifications and improvements in the procedures of the Asso- 
ciation are needed as follows: 

The time has come for us to discuss and define exactly what 
limitations should be placed upon the research work, the teaching, 
and the public discussions of scholars in denominational institu- 
tions and in other institutions that have doctrines to be accepted. 
In some of the best denominational schools there is more effec- 
tive academic freedom than in the majority of other institutions. 
We must define what the scholar is to expect in these special insti- 
tutions. While such institutions undoubtedly have some special 
rights, there is an obligation to the public and to the teaching 
profession that they must face. 

About research our procedure states merely the trifling fact 
that it must not cause neglect of teaching duties. The people who 
really do research are rarely people who will neglect teaching 
duties. What we need is a greater insistence that our teaching 
will be done in that atmosphere of intellectual competency that 
will frequently result in significant research achievements. 

Our procedure recognizes that teaching must deal with the 
special problems connected with the training of immature minds. 
There is a real problem here. But the biggest problem in this 
connection arises from teachers who are dogmatists rather than 
responsible scholars. How do we insist on having only respon- 
sible scholars in our profession ? 

We say that the teacher must have the same right to public 
expression that other citizens have and that the college is not 
responsible for the views of its faculty. But as long as a teacher 
works within a college or university, the public will think of him 
in relation to his institution. An edict to the contrary is non- 
sense. A member of the Supreme Court of the United States can 
never speak except as a member of that body. Just as a judge 
must limit his outside activities because he is a judge, so the pro- 
fessor must conduct himself in the light of the fact that he is a 
teacher engaged in a serious and difficult profession. Rarely will 
a man be a good scholar and a good publicist at the same time. 
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No man can preserve the scholarly spirit that is needed by the 
professor if at the same time he is engaged in partisan controversy 
with the one-sided and impassioned attitudes that almost always 
result. The function of the professor is to decrease controversy 
and to increase the influence of reflective thought and factual 
investigation in solving our problems. Moreover, it is the duty 
of the scholar to advance knowledge and to submit his own views 
for the criticism of his profession. A scholar is at fault when he 
seeks publicity for his own views before he has submitted them 
to his colleagues. A propagandist will seldom have time either 
to keep up with the advance of knowledge or to contribute any 
significant advancement himself. 

What we need is a greater clarification of the usages appro- 
priate to scholars. The scholar must have his own intellectual 
liberty, and he must have other important rights. But his func- 
tion must come first, and he must not do things that will interfere 
with the adequacy of his own function or with the possibility of 
securing public tolerance or support of that function. 

It is sometimes said that we need a code of professorial ethics. 
This view attaches undue importance to the place of rules and 
laws in life. We may need some rules. Our main need is sounder 
thinking, clearer principles, and better methods for dealing with 
maladjustments. 

On this point I have one suggestion to offer. We have con- 
stituted committees to investigate alleged violations by universi- 
ties of the principles of academic freedom and tenure. We have 
set up a list of non-recommended institutions that have violated 
these principles. In jocular vein it might be asked whether we 
should have a list of non-recommended professors. In more 
serious vein, I think the time has come for a serious consideration 
of a procedure for expressing disapproval by the teaching pro- 
fession of those teachers who do not conform to reasonably high 
standards of professional conduct. I shall not now discuss 
whether this aim requires local communities, a national committee, 
or both. "What seems clear is that the rights and liberties claimed 
for the professor call for definition and enforcement of the duties 
and responsibilities of the professor. 


IV 


At this point my interests as a professor become specialized in 
the direction of my own teaching field of philosophy. I can not 
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refrain from an expression of the belief that our problem of the 
academic function needs a new philosophy with respect to the 
basic problem of rights and duties. For several centuries our 
Western civilization has been dominated by a belief that liberty 
is an absolute. It has been admitted that there must be a boun- 
dary beyond which liberty may not reasonably go. But our feel- 
ing has been that the maximum of liberty must be an absolute 
principle. Every man must have as much liberty as is consistent 
with the like liberty of others. This doctrine rests on the assump- 
tion that all human interests are fundamentally harmonious, so 
that each individual may seek his own good with a maximum of 
liberty and thus the social good will be realized. This philosophy, 
which became stereotyped in the writings of John Stuart Mill and 
Herbert Spencer, has become increasingly inadequate. A large 
part of contemporary civilization is in revolt against many absurd 
consequences of this philosophy. We have had no other philoso- 
phy to offer men but the authoritarian doctrine to the effect that 
society should be ruled with a maximum of social control by 
leaders who possess such infallible knowledge of what is good and 
true that liberty would be merely license to depart from what is 
right. If our teachers are to maintain genuine liberty, they must 
have a sound basis to show that the liberty they claim is an effec- 
tive instrument in furthering the general welfare of our people. 
We need a functional theory of liberty, a theory as yet only 
slightly developed, to show the proper function and limits of 
liberty not only for professors but in due degree for all human 
beings. If we develop a sound philosophy of human liberty, our 
liberties may be safe. If we neglect this larger problem, our own 
liberties will vanish in a general debacle. 


Vv 


I conclude that our teaching profession has developed many of 
the principles appropriate to the problem of academic liberty and 
tenure. We have these principles widely accepted in the manage- 
ment of our educational institutions. For further improvement, 
we need to define more adequately both the functions that condi- 
tion these rights and the duties that must go hand in hand with 
these rights. To safeguard our rights we must see that our 
teaching profession enforces the standards that are required for 
its function. 
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THE ROLE OE THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE IN 
AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION* 


ERNEST M. HOPKINS 
PRESIDENT, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


THE American college of liberal arts is too complex an organism 

to yield to easy characterization. A century ago it was the 
apex of American higher education. Today it is the base. Never- 
theless, today the responsibility rests upon it of being the final 
formal educational process to which the majority of those enrolled 
within it will ever have easy access, while upon it at the same time 
rests the obligation likewise to develop within a minority of its 
membership the stimulus of intellectual enthusiasm and the com- 
mitments to precision of thought which shall make those of this 
group desirable candidates for the graduate schools, and the pro- 
fessional schools of the universities. 

The role of the liberal college differs according to its environ- 
ment. In one association within a university organization its 
function may be primarily to serve as the threshold to the halls of 
learning, accessible in the university of which it is a part. In 
the separate unit college its primary réle may be to develop the 
sympathetic understanding of the cultural possibilities, the polit- 
ical ideals, and the spiritual needs of the great society of which 
its beneficiaries are to become a part. 

Its desirable réle may differ in long established and stable com- 
munities from that which it ought to assume in newer settlements 
subjected to rapidly fluctuating conditions. 

Its desirable réle may differ from time to time somewhat along 
the line of Macauley’s description of the respective contributions 
of the Whig and Tory parties to political thought in England. 
Herein was drawn analogy to a ship, with illustration of the neces- 
sity of balance between sail and ballast. If overweighted with 
ballast progress would be impossible, but if overdressed with sail 
the craft would founder before ever making port. 

Its desirable réle may differ according to circumstance whether 
the public mind is overwhelmingly absorbed with conviction about 


* Address delivered at the inauguration of President Day at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York, October 8, 1937. 
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the merits of rugged individualism or is largely intrigued by argu- 
ments for a collectivist society. 

Is it to be assumed then that there are no fundamental prin- 
ciples which shall be accepted by the liberal college in determining 
itsréle? Bynomeans! This is not to be conceded for a moment. 
The college which does not take its stand and adhere to it upon 
the fundamental principles that freedom of inquiry, freedom of 
discussion, and freedom of speech are the inalienable rights of all 
who would not utilize these rights to destroy the freedom which 
makes them possible, is not entitled to be called ‘‘Liberal.’’ From. 
the Great Charter, down through the Bill of Rights, and the 
Petition of Rights even to the present day these rights have been 
sought and fought for amongst our forebears in order that we 
might know the truth, and thereby be made free. 

The function of the liberal college then, whether in one réle 
or in another is to establish within its disciples a habit of mind, 
eager to know what truth is, persistent in attempt to find it, and 
loyal to its implications when conviction is acquired that it has 
been found. In order, however, that attempts to find what is true 
may be intelligently made, the habit of mind must be agnostic in 
regard to those things to which we are most accustomed or to 
which we are attracted by their apparent plausibility, or toward 
which we lean because of self interest. It is at this point, in estab- 
lishing such state of mind within its students that the liberal 
college most frequently causes distress and pain amongst its 
devoted friends who do not fully comprehend that its ultimate 
claim to distinction and importance will rest upon the extent to 
which it has induced its disciples insistently to seek answers to 
the queries, Why and What and How and When. 

Walter Duranty in his volume, I Write as I Please, says that 
there is one term the Bolshevist will never be able to understand, 
namely, ‘‘His Majesty’s Opposition.”” How much more difficult 
it would be for such a one to understand the state of mind of a 
majority in the English Parliament voting an honorarium of 
$10,000.00 a year in addition to his salary to the leader of the 
minority Labor Party ‘‘in recognition of the fine service he ren- 
ders in Parliament.’’ It is the habit of mind which would take 
these things for granted that ought to result from educational 
processes of the liberal college. 
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Formerly the accepted réle of the college was to implant in the 
student’s mind that which was authoritatively asserted to be 
knowledge. Cumulatively down through modern times science 
has revealed to us into what a blind alley unexamined and un- 
analyzed claims to authority may lead us. Hence it has become 
indispensable that we revise our conception and restate our ob- 
jective so that the desirable réle of the college shall be to strive 
to develop in its students that sense of discrimination and that 
accuracy of judgment which shall enable them to discern what 
knowledge really is and how best it can be found. 

Then more certainly may our colleges lead men to reality and 
through our colleges may men come to know truth. 
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HARRY WOODBURN CHASE 
CHANCELLOR OF NEW YorK UNIVERSITY 


T is a privilege to be associated with you in the celebration of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the parent institu- 
tion from which Franklin and Marshall College has grown. May 
I extend to you most hearty congratulations on the long and hon- 
orable career of this college—a career which began literally with 
the beginnings of the nation. For, when Benjamin Franklin was 
laying the cornerstone of Franklin College he was also serving as 
a member of that Constitutional Convention which forged the 
charter of our national life. And, when Marshall College came 
into being, it was given the name of that great Chief Justice who 
made of that Constitution, a judicial reality, Franklin and 
Marshall—two great educators who played men’s parts in form- 
ing the pattern of thinking which has characterized our 
democracy. 

With this background, and this setting, a speaker on an occa- 
sion like this can do little else than to ask you to think for a few 
moments of the part played by colleges and universities in our 
American way of life. It is an amazing story, the tale of the 
development of higher education in this country. Many impulses 
have entered into it. There has been for that system no single 
one which has found expression in the foundation of colleges and 
universities that the spiritual life of students might be deepened 
and enriched, and that trained men for the ministry might be 
available. There has been the impulse for the provision of equal 
opportunity which has brought into being state and municipal 
institutions. There has been the philanthropic impulse which has 
contributed so much to the upbuilding of the system throughout 
the land. And the interplay of these impulses has created a sys- 
tem of higher education in this country such as never before has 
been seen. It has been, I think, a fortunate thing that there has 
been for that system no single system of control, but that manage- 
ment has rested in the hands of a variety of agencies, public and 
private, sectarian and non-sectarian. I say that it is fortunate 


* Delivered at the Sesquicentennial of Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, October 15, 1937. 
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because it has made our colleges and universities impossible to 


regiment as a group. 
* * * * * 


Some years ago, soon after the trial in Dayton, Tennessee, in 
which a public school teacher was found guilty of teaching evolu- 
tion, contrary to the famed Tennessee law, Vanderbilt University 
in Nashville was celebrating its semi-centennial. I well remem- 
ber the impression made on the audience during those exercises 
by the words of Chancellor Kirkland: ‘‘The answer to the inci- 
dent at Dayton is more laboratories on the campus at Vander- 
bilt.’’ Thus it has been throughout our history. Where one type 
of institution has been hampered, another has not. Each type 
has contributed to the others, each has maintained values and 
ideals that have enriched the whole. 

Control over the whole ought never to pass into the hands of 
any one agency—church, or state, or Federal government, or 
private wealth. It is unthinkable that it should. And that fact 
itself constitutes one of the greatest guarantees of freedom of 
thought in America today. It is a status which has not been won 
without long debate. After the Revolution, the newly created 
states attempted to assert their control over the colleges of the day 
—Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and the others. It was not until 
years had passed that the struggle came to an end with the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in the Dartmouth College case, argued 
by Daniel Webster; a decision which upheld the validity of the 
pre-revolutionary charter of the college against attempts by the 
state legislature of New Hampshire to control the institution. 
The states themselves have been free to develop institutions of 
their own, and they have done so in all but two or three of the 
eastern states, in which other agencies seem adequately to carry 
the load. Any church, any properly chartered group of individ- 
uals, has been free to do the same thing. Thus the road has been 
open, and it must be kept open for the creation of educational 
institutions whose existence has sprung from varied impulses and 
many viewpoints. 

Almost always, so far as the older colleges are concerned, their 
work has broadened beyond the conceptions of their founders. 
Harvard was established largely to provide for an educated Puri- 
tan clergy, and your own institution has passed beyond the 
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original stress on racial origins and culture. Colleges and uni- 

versities that are worth while have proved themselves flexible and 

far-sighted enough to make their adaptations as our national way 

of life has developed. Such adaptations are a sign, not of 

weakness, but of strength. 
* * * * * 

Thus the fact that many kinds of colleges and universities exist 
in America is both an expression of democracy and a safeguard 
for its preservation. But there is another peculiar characteristic 
about higher education in America. That is its tremendous popu- 
larity. A million and a quarter students, it is estimated, are 
today doing work above the high-school level. Whatever any of 
us may or may not think about it, this fact is the expression of a 
great social urge. I have often compared it to the urge that, in 
our earlier days, led men and women onward, ever onward, 
toward new frontiers, in search of ampler opportunity for them- 
selves and for their children. 

Our colleges and universities are today the great instruments 
for keeping open the channels of opportunity in our democracy. 
The individual without an education is more and more handi- 
capped in the world of modern technology and scientific agricul- 
ture. Education is a weapon mighty for survival and for adjust- 
ment in the complex and confusing life of today. And so it is 
that parents make heavy sacrifices that their children may go to 
college. College education is no longer the exceptional thing. 

I am familiar enough with the conversation of gentlemen in 
club windows who deplore the fact that it is no longer excep- 
tional, but I have as yet heard no answer as to what they would 
put in its place. Surely ignorance offers no way out of our diffi- 
culties, and surely democracy in a world like ours can survive 
only if it has, in addition to wise leadership, a high level of intel- 
ligence among the population as a whole. When, as the best 
estimates show, the average American citizen still spends only 
between six and seven years in school, one must think a little 

before he calls us an over-educated people. 
* * * * * 


Every institution must determine, naturally, its attitude toward 


its own contribution to such opportunity. We have, and will 
have, institutions that are highly selective, and others that con- 
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ceive their obligations in terms of large and miscellaneous groups. 
Each type, of course, feels that the sort of service it is rendering 
is most useful, but there is room, there is need, for all. 

Thus higher education, on a popular scale, offered in widely 
differing types of institutions, is an integral part of the social 
thinking of America today. Curiously enough, there appears to 
go along with this popularity what seems an increasing distrust 
of the practical consequence of the presence of large numbers of 
educated men and women in our society. We are told that, after 
all, the opinion of the educated man on public affairs is less valu- 
able than that of the man in the street. Apprehensions are ex- 
pressed that the overcrowding of professions will result in the 
presence of large numbers of restless and frustrated youth. From 
others comes the cry that education is ‘‘unsettling’’—unsettling 
to faith, to patriotism, to the status quo, to anything you please. 
We are all familiar enough with the pressure groups that confuse 
education with propaganda, that want colleges and universities 
to consider themselves either as agencies of reform or of reaction. 
In the mail that pours across the desk of any college or university 
executive, scarcely a day passes without a pressing invitation for 
him to promote in his institution this or that cause, to take his 
stand on one platform or another. 

Now it has always seemed to me that the answer to all such 
distrust is perfectly simple. Higher education does have its 
dangers. That is true of any worth while enterprise in which 
humanity is engaged. The educated criminal, the educated rack- 
eteer, the educated of anti-social and destructive tendencies in 
any sphere, are more dangerous because they are educated. Let 
us admit all that. But let us also ask the further question—which 
is the more dangerous to a democracy, education or ignorance? 
If the answer be that ignorance is to be preferred, then indeed 
must we reverse all that great current of thought that has stead- 
fastly, throughout the generations, declared democracy to be 
impossible without an enlightened citizenship. 

* * * * * 


The president of Cornell University, in his inaugural address 
the other day, asked whether the world was not suffering from 
what he described as ‘‘the virus of immediacy.’’ It is an arrest- 
ing phrase. We all want so much to happen over night. We 
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want to take short cuts to security, and prosperity, and peace. 
We want universities, and churches, and governments, to save 
the world tomorrow. We want to see Utopias come into being in 
such a hurry that we forget the complexities of human society, 
and sometimes even the fundamental truths of economics. 

* *€ * * * 


A few days ago a friend of mine who had just returned from 
one of the dictator-ruled countries described with admiration the 
sincerity of its leadership, the drop in unemployment, the disci- 
pline and self-respect of the people. These are all very well; they 
are admirable, but the question that insistently obtrudes itself on 
my mind is just this: Are they worth the price that has been paid 
for them? Benjamin Franklin once said something which struck 
a chord, more responsive, I sometimes fear, to something which 
was in the hearts of our ancestors than is in our own. ‘‘They that 
can ‘give up essential liberty to obtain a little temporary safety 
deserve neither liberty nor safety.’’ 

It is a saying well worth pondering in the midst of a world 
obsessed with what is immediate and contemporary. Results are 
not always worth what we pay for them; the urge for immediate 
safety may lead to ultimate disaster. The short cut may too 
easily become the short circuit. 

I like to remember these things when our system of popular 
education is accused of not solving all at once all the problems 
that beset humanity. For the weapons of education are not the 
weapons of the man in a hurry. They are forged slowly, like 
those of the ancient craftsmen. They cannot be timed by the 
stop-watch to split-second operations. Colleges and universities 
have to do with the slow ripening of human minds into maturity, 
with a ripening which goes on generation after generation as 
horizons broaden and knowledge increases upon the earth. 


It is well for us to consider that democracy is a process and an 
ideal, not a status quo once and forever arrived at. As we look 
back through our own history, democracy as our predecessors 
knew it, included elements that we would by no means include. 
It recognized the institution of human slavery. Later, it tolerated 
the wasteful exploitation of the resources of a continent ; financial 
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and industrial practices that are today not only illegal but, by 
common consent, unethical. 

Democracy as our grandchildren shall know it will be, please 
God, a better thing than we know today. It will be if we shall 
have the patience and the wisdom to remember that men and 
women cannot be dragooned and regimented into democracy. 
Democracy is a growth which is nourished on the intelligent 
cooperation of free men. It develops, not by force and violence, 
but by education and re-education. Education has many objec- 
tives. It is concerned, and in increasing measure, with the physi- 
eal welfare of a growing generation. It must take constant 
thought of the effectiveness with which it fits the individual for a 
satisfying career as an individual. It must be solicitous that the 
spiritual life of those who come under its influence is broadened 
and deepened. And it has the obligation to see to it that the 
minds of men are set free, that the pursuit and the teaching of 
truth are unhampered, that men may be free to differ without 
fear, to think without danger, to resist propaganda that coerces 
and that appeals to hatred and passion. 

If we really believe in the righteousness of the democratic 
ideal, we must commit ourselves to follow that path that leads to 
its fuller realization. And that path is one which is illumined by 
the light of intelligence. Let us not be afraid of intelligence. 
Let us cherish it and those enterprises which seek to forward its 


development. 
* * * * * 


We commemorate today a century and a half of honorable en- 
deavors on the part of one such enterprise. You may well look 
back on the history of that enterprise with pride. May you also 
look forward on the preservation and the development of that 
enterprise, this Franklin and Marshall College, with devotion and 
with consecration, with faith in the ideals for which it strives, 
and in the necessity of the preservation of those ideals if democ- 


racy is to endure. 











FEDERATED SUPERANNUATION SYSTEM FOR 
UNIVERSITIES IN GREAT BRITAIN * 


ORTUNATELY for all concerned there is a considerable ex- 
change of staff members between the colleges and universities 
of the United States, Canada, Newfoundland and Great Britain. 
Plans for retirement income have been developed on both sides 
of the Atlantic without disturbing this free interchange of pro- 
fessional talent. Because exchanges are not infrequent and be- 
cause American institutions have something to learn from prac- 
tices of the British universities, it seems worth while to describe 
in some detail the superannuation system of the British univer- 
sities. This is undertaken in the following paragraphs along with 
a comparison of differences and resemblances between British and 
American standards and methods. 

The superannuation system of the British universities was 
originally recommended in 1911 in the Third Report of the 
Advisory Council on University Grants of the Board of Edu- 
cation. It was accepted by all the universities and their con- 
stituent colleges with the exception of a few colleges in Oxford 
and Cambridge and has been in operation since September, 1913. 
It covers not only the members of college faculties but also the 
staffs of a number of research institutions and some groups of 
civil service employees engaged in research. 

Administration is by a Central Council composed of representa- 
tives of the participating institutions and an executive committee 
of twelve chosen from this Central Council. Expenses are met 
by dues of five pounds a year from each participating institution. 

The original report of the Advisory Council recommended a 
form of agreement between the institutions and their staff mem- 
bers which, amended from time to time by the Central Council, 
is used by all institutions. This form, carefully designed by aid 
of legal counsel, places the agreements between the institution 
and its individual employees on a clear-cut legal basis. 

Staff members receiving between £160 and £200 a year may 
participate in the plan only with the approval of the employing 
institutions ; those with salaries between £200 and £300 a year may 


* Contributed by the Committee on Insurance and Annuities. 
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participate upon their own request; those receiving more than 
£300 a year must participate. Most institutions consent to mem- 
bership of those in the £160 to £200 range—few in number now— 
and this membership is usually sought as being tantamount to a 
ten per cent increase in salary. 

For each participant the combined contribution of member and 
employing institution is fifteen per cent of salary (increased from 
ten per cent in 1920), not more than five per cent of which may be 
assessed against the member. Contributions apply to the first 
£2000 of salary (increased from £1000 in 1920). Changes in 
compensation affect contributions when their total is as much as 
twenty-five pounds a year. 

These contributions become premiums for annuity contracts 
and endowment insurance policies issued by life insurance com- 
panies listed on a panel approved by the Central Council. 
Premium rates are usually more liberal than are now available 
to the general public, the Central Council having been almost 
completely successful in preventing adjustments to the less 
liberal rates that have been sought by the companies. 

These contracts are issued to mature at age sixty, but adjust- 
ments are possible if employment is continued beyond age sixty. 
They are so drawn that the employing institution has consider- 
able authority over their disposal and the insured member cannot 
mortgage his equity. It appears that in practice age sixty-five 
is more frequent than age sixty as a retiring age, although the 
option of the institution to require retirement at any time after 
age sixty is really effective. 

In the formulation and administration of this scheme, care has 
been exercised to facilitate rather than to hamper transfers from 
institution to institution. This feature of the British scheme has 
influenced many research institutions and some groups of civil 
service employees to avail themselves of its provisions. 

At the close of 1935 the British scheme covered 7026 staff 
members in 151 institutions and involved nearly thirty thousand 
contracts, a little over thirteen thousand of which were annuity 
contracts. The number of institutions is so large because colleges 
and other constituent elements in the universities are counted as 
separate units. The regular annuity premiums for the contracts 
involved totaled £572,672 in the year 1935. 
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COMPARISON WITH RETIREMENT PLANS 
or AMERICAN COLLEGES 


1. The British plan is based on contributions of fifteen per cent 
of salary; the usual basis in America is ten per cent of salary. 
The British universities must pay at least two thirds of this fifteen 
per cent while the usual arrangement in America is for the uni- 
versity to pay half of the ten per cent contribution. 

2. The British plan applies to practically all colleges and other 
university divisions. In America, a majority of colleges and uni- 
versities have as yet made no provision for superannuation 
benefits. 

3. The British plan is compulsory for practically all of the 
teaching staff and all of the clerical and manual administrative 
staff members except those receiving only very small wages. Most 
American plans are voluntary but some of the largest are com- 
pulsory and the tendency is in this direction; very few cover 
others than the teachers and administrative officers. Many of the 
American plans that are compulsory for the most firmly estab- 
lished faculty members contain limitations that either exclude 
those in lower ranks or fail to encourage their participation. 
Many employing institutions will not contribute until a teacher 
has been three years in service or has attained the rank of assistant 
professor. These are serious limitations considering how large a 
proportion of the teaching in American colleges is done by in- 
structors, tutors and assistants. Under the British system, par- 
ticipation is obligatory regardless of rank or period of service 
for all who receive salaries as large as about $1,500 a year and 
permissive for all others who receive as much as about $1,000. 

4. The British scheme achieves uniformity for all staff members. 
Uniformity in many American plans is traceable to the facts that 
they use the annuity contracts of a single company and that these 
contracts contain almost identical provisions and have incorpor- 
ated suggestions coming from a single source. But there is far 
more diversity among American plans than in Great Britain. 

5. Under the British scheme retirement is permitted at age 
sixty and may be required by the institution after that age is 
reached ; continuation of service after age sixty-five is rare. No 
such uniformity exists in America. The presumptive retirement 
age ranges all the way from sixty-five to seventy years with age 
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sixty-five most common in recently adopted plans. A few plans 
permit service beyond age seventy and a few state no age at retire- 
ment. Service beyond the presumptive retirement age is usually 
at the discretion of a governing body. 

6. The British plan is financed almost exclusively through con- 
tracts of a group of approved life insurance companies, these con- 
tracts being either endowment insurance or annuity contracts. 
In America many plans are financed through annuity contracts 
of one life insurance company and life insurance policies are 
rarely used in connection with these plans. In America a number 
of colleges supplement their retirement plans with group life 
insurance contracts ; this type of contract has not become popular 
in Great Britain, either with the universities or in industry. 

While the British scheme is financed through contracts of a 
number of companies that do a commercial business, more favor- 
able rates are offered to staff members than to the general public, 
partly on the ground that no solicitation of this business is per- 
mitted. Such a distinction would be considered discriminatory 
in the United States and is forbidden by law. 

7. The employing institution is a party to each of the contracts 
with the insurance company under the British scheme. Under 
American plans the employing institution is usually not a party 
to the contract between the staff member and the insurance com- 
pany. It is clearly the intention of the British scheme that the 
institution shall to some extent act as trustee for the beneficiary 
of acontract. The American plans use an annuity contract which 
is of little immediate value to any one while the member is in 
active service, and which by its own terms controls the distribution 
of benefits payable upon the death of the member or upon his 
retirement (.e., when annuity payments begin), and then gives 
the member the satisfaction of having a contract that is his own. 

Many Americans have the impression that, upon withdrawal 
from service, a member under the British scheme receives the 
policies that have been arranged for him, without question as to 
what he may do with them. This impression is erroneous. The 
institution may agree to just that if it sees fit, and generally does 
so if the withdrawing member is young and the equity is small. 
But it has the right and at times the duty to do otherwise, and 
inquiry indicates that this responsibility has been taken seriously. 
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A wide variety of arrangements has been made in individual cases, 
often involving installment settlements and sometimes involving 
payments to dependents rather than to members. 

8. That the British universities look to a common source for 
about a third of their incomes is significant in many ways. It 
makes possible more uniformity of action with respect to retire- 
ment plans than can be hoped for in America where the colleges 
depend for their support on a wide variety of sources. The Uni- 
versity Grants Committee, which determines the Exchequer grants 
to each university, would probably not look with favor on any- 
thing that might tend to reduce either the efficiency of the staff 
of a particular institution or the free interchange of professional 
talent between the universities. This Committee is a powerful 
force in raising the standards of educational institutions and in 
the discussion of the ever-changing variety of educational 
problems. 

9. As stated above, the British scheme uses a number of ap- 
proved commercial life insurance companies as underwriters. 
Many American plans use one non-commercial company, the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association. The relative 
advantages of the two methods must remain a matter of indi- 
vidual judgment. Some value more highly than do others what- 
ever added safety there may be for staff members and institutions 
in having the contracts spread among a number of financial insti- 
tutions. On the other hand, a non-competitive company estab- 
lished and operated with the one objective of accommodating itself 
to the needs of a particular clientele should be better able to meet 
those needs than can a variety of companies to which this particu- 
lar business should, in all fairness to other policyholders, remain 
only incidental. 

The British companies have granted concessions to participants 
under this scheme that may verge on unfairness to their other 
policyholders—concessions that certainly would not be permissible 
under the laws of most of our states. But even so the contracts 
used under the British scheme are clumsy in administration when 
compared with those of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation. This is indicated by the fact that nearly thirty thousand 
contracts are used to provide for only seven thousand members, 
while under the American plans there is usually just one contract 
per individual. 
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It was probably not feasible in 1913, when the British scheme 
was started, to create a company like the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association to issue the contracts. At any rate without 
an endowment arrangement such as enabled that Association to 
get going, there might have been no advantage and some danger 
about launching a new company. 

In the year 1913 very little progress had been made with retire- 
ment plans in this country. The British universities are to be 
congratulated for their clearness of vision respecting the funda- 
mentals of a pension scheme. They have done a remarkably good 
job of caring for superannuated staff members, of maintaining 
the efficiency of staffs so far as a superannuation scheme can do 
this, and of encouraging or at least preventing the discourage- 
ment of transfers between educational institutions. 

When the formation of retirement plans in American colleges 
was commanding considerable thought about 1916 or 1917, the 
conditions were somewhat different from those in Great Britain. 
The American field was much broader, involving a much larger 
number of persons. There was no unifying force corresponding 
to the Exchequer grants to British universities and consequently 
no unifying authority corresponding to the University Grants 
Committee. Among American institutions there were great dif- 
ferences in size, ideals, objectives, and stability as well as in 
respect to sources of financial support. Our more detailed super- 
vision of life insurance companies and the fact that this is by 
states rather than by one national authority made impossible such 
rate concessions as were obtained from British commercial com- 
panies. Furthermore, the impetus given to the formation of 
retirement plans for American colleges came from two founda- 
tions that were able to pay overhead expenses for a while, to fur- 
nish a measure of endowment, and otherwise to aid the institutions 
and staff members to secure the services of a non-commercial 
administration. Nearly twenty years of development have proba- 
bly convinced even the most skeptical that America’s solution of 
her problem was good. There is much yet to be desired, but most 
of it must wait for two developments: first, American colleges and 
universities must achieve more stability of income; and second, 
many of them must achieve a better understanding of the value 
and the importance of retirement schemes. 











AMONG THE COLLEGES 


INAUGURATIONS 


(CORNELL University installed Dr. Edmund Ezra Day as its 

fifth president on October 8. The speakers on that occasion 
were representatives of the three institutions with which Dr. Day 
has been associated as a student, a teacher and an administrator. 
They were President Ernest M. Hopkins, Dartmouth College; 
President James B. Conant, Harvard University; and President 
Alexander G. Ruthven, University of Michigan. 


VANSVILLE College’s new president, Dr. F. Marion Smith, 

formally assumed the responsibility of that office on October 

10. Among the speakers were Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick, of 

Columbia University ; Dr. Edward S. Jones, of the University of 

Buffalo; Dr. Raymond A. Kent, President of the University of 

Louisville; and Dr. Clyde E. Wildman, President of DePauw 
University. 


T HEIDELBERG College Dr. Clarence E. Josephson was 
inaugurated as the college’s ninth president on October 23. 


ENYON College was the scene of the installation of Dr. Gordon 
Keith Chalmers as president on October 23. Speakers in- 
eluded President Frank Aydelotte, of Swarthmore College, and 
Dr. William F. G. Swann, Director of the Bartol Research Foun- 
dation. 


T MARIETTA College Dr. Harry Kelso Eversull was inducted 

as its ninth president on October 20. The charge to the new 

president was given by his brother, Frank Lissenden Eversull, 

President of Huron College. Other participants in the program 

included Dr. William W. Boyd, president emeritus of Western 

College, Colonel Frank Knox of the Chicago News, and Dr. Rollo 
Walter Brown, author and lecturer. 


T MARY HARDIN-BAYLOR College, November 24 was de- 
voted to the ceremonies related to the formal installation of 
Dr. Gordon G. Singleton as president. 
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Mount ST. MARY’S College observed the inauguration of 
John L. Sheridan, 8.J., as president on October 15. The 

principal address was given by the Right Reverend Joseph M. 

Corrigan, Rector of the Catholic University of America. 


At PARK College inauguration ceremonies for President Wil- 

liam Lindsay Young were held on October 29. President Wil- 
liam Arthur Ganfield, of Carroll College, made the principal 
address at the installation ceremony. An educational conference 
was held during the remainder of the day, at which Dean A. J. 
Brumbaugh and Dr. Henry Nelson Wieman, both of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, spoke. 


ROCKFORD College’s inauguration of Dr. Mary Ashby Cheek 

as its tenth president was held on October 16. Speakers in- 
cluded Martha Hillard MacLeish, who fifty years ago was prin- 
cipal of the institution then known as the Rockford Female Semi- 
nary, and President Irving Maurer, of Beloit College. 


T THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE Dr. Fred 

Engelhardt formally accepted the responsibilities of the office 
of president on October 9, with Governor Francis P. Murphy 
bringing the greetings of the state. 


ALE University formally presented its new president, Dr. 
. Charles Seymour, with the keys, charter and seal of the Uni- 
versity on October 8. The dignified, but simple, ceremony was 
held in Battell Chapel in the presence of a few hundred persons. 


CENTENNIALS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA is celebrating its 

bicentennial this year. ‘‘A Pennsylvania World Wide Din- 
ner’’ was held on October 18 as the opening event of the obser- 
vance of its anniversary and of its campaign to raise funds. 
The address of Dr. John H. Finley, editor of the New York 
Times, was sent by means of radio to the dinners being held in 
various parts of the world. A gift of $100,000 to endow scholar- 
ships has been made to the University by John A. McCarthy, of 
Philadelphia. 


USKINGUM College, in connection with the observance of its 
one hundred years of activity was host to the William 
Rainey Harper Memorial Education Conference on October 21- 
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22. The theme of the program was ‘‘The Responsibilities and 
Opportunities of the Liberal Arts College in American Society.’’ 
Participating as speakers and leaders of the round tables were 
Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, President of the University of Chicago; 
Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Director of the Institute of International 
Education; Dr. C. C. McCracken, General Director of the Board 
of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.; Dr. 
Wilford M. Aikin, Chairman of the Commission on the Relation 
of School and College; and Dr. George E. Vincent, former Presi- 
dent of Rockefeller Foundation. 


UDSON College marked the beginning of its centennial session 
in September with a reorganized program of activities. The 
revision, which is based on the survey of Judson made by out- 
standing educators from the University of Chicago, is planned to 
give the students a broad liberal background during the first two 
years of the college course and opportunity for specialization and 
concentration during the junior and senior years. The only re- 
quirements, which must be completed during the first two years, 
are the completion of the courses in English composition and 
hygiene, a reading knowledge of some one foreign language, and 
completion of the survey courses in each of the four fields of the 
revised curriculum. 


PoMon A College’s semicentennial observance was continued on 

Founders Day with the traditional Flame Ceremony and dedi- 
cation of a tablet showing the original home of the college. At 
an alumni banquet in the evening Chaplain Roy Campbell, Dean 
E. C. Norton and Dr. James A. Blaisdell, former president of 
Claremont Colleges, were the principal speakers. 


LMA College on October 14-15 celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 

Sary. Speakers at the semicentennial included Professor 
Arthur H. Compton, Chicago University; President John L. 
Seaton, Albion College; and President Herbert M. Moore, Lake 
Forest College. 


THE COLLEGE OF CHARLESTON, at its commencement 

exercises, commemorated the passage by the City Council of 
Charleston of an ordinance completing the arrangements through 
which the institution was made the first municipal college in the 
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United States. Two years ago the College celebrated the sesqui- 
centennial of its chartering by the General Assembly of South 
Carolina. 

Campus NoTEs 


IRMINGHAM SOUTHERN COLLEGE has announced the 

receipt of a gift of ten thousand francs from the French 

government. This sum is to be expended for the purchase of 
books. 


GEVEN FELLOWSHIPS will be offered this year to American 

students from the Charles and Julia Henry Fund. The fel- 
lowships are tenable for one year at Oxford or Cambridge, and 
the stipends are five hundred pounds each. Candidates must be 
unmarried American citizens, men or women. Preference will be 
given to applicants who are in their last year of undergraduate 
work or who have just started upon graduate work. Applica- 
tions should be sent to the office of the Secretary of Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut, or to the office of the Secretary 
to the Corporation of Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, by December 15, 1937. 


EREA College laid the cornerstone for the Jessie Preston 

Draper Memorial Building this fall. When completed, this 
new addition to the campus will provide for classrooms, offices 
and the Danforth Chapel. 


HE COLLEGE OF MINES AND METALLURGY at El Paso, 
Texas, has been given the estate of the late Frank B. Cotton, 
which has been assessed at approximately $630,000. The college, 
which is a part of the University of Texas, will use the proceeds 
from this estate to establish a department for the education of 
women in fine and applied arts and sciences. 


L¥#IcH University has been bequeathed $100,000 by the late 
Mrs. Carrie Zollinger to provide scholarships for ‘‘worthy 
students in financial need.’’ 


T° THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO Lady Eaton and the 

T. Eaton Company have made arrangements to give $25,000 
during each of the next five years. This plan, which is an exten- 
sion of the one carried on during the past twenty years, provides 
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for the money to be given to the Medical Department of Medicine. 
The money has been used for the support of the Sir John and 
Lady Eaton Professorship of Medicine. 


IX new colleges opened their doors this fall for the first time. 
Ignatius College in Manhasset, Long Island, is a seminary for 
the training of Jesuit priests. Duncan Junior College has been 
organized at Duncan, Oklahoma. Portland Junior Technical 
College, at Portland, Maine, with S. Lindsay Lord as the director, 
offers day and evening courses in engineering and laboratory sub- 
jects. Capital District College, located in Albany, New York, is 
at present an extension of St. Bonaventure College with the expec- 
tation of terminating that relationship next year. Queens College 
and the George Pepperdine College, the other two, were mentioned 
in a previous issue of the BULLETIN. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF MAINE’S Cabin Colony moved this 
year into more permanent quarters. Six cabins have been 
built, each side of a double cabin accommodating two students. 
Because of facilities for doing their own laundry, cooking and 
other work, it is possible for students living in the Cabin Colony 
to reduce materially their living expenses while at the University. 
Fuel is cheap if the student is willing to go out into the woods 
with an axe. These cabins are supervised by student proctors 
under the same system used in the dormitories. This is the first 
time the University has been enabled to give recognition and 
supervision to this type of low-cost housing. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN has launched a Student 
Religious Association, replacing the former Student Christian 
Association and Young Men’s Christian Association. The new 
Association is the result of a thorough study made last year of 
the religious organizations and activities of the campus and has 
the hearty approval of President Ruthven. The relationship 
between the University and the Association is very close as shown 
by the transference of all the property of the older organizations 
to the University. A Board of Governors has been appointed by 
the university Board of Regents. The Association ‘‘offers the 
opportunity for the development of student life on a spiritual 
level. It desires to aid the student in working out an adequate 
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philosophy of life and to offer him the opportunity for construc- 
tive service to the Campus. Religious ideas, not as isolated con- 
cepts but as part of a functioning philosophy which will aid the 
student in adjusting himself to and functioning within present- 
day society, is the concern of its members.”’ 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO alumni held a testimonial din- 

ner in honor of Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, who has com- 
pleted fifteen years as chancellor of Buffalo. The main address 
was given by Dr. Livingston Farrand, president emeritus of Cor- 
nell University. Another important event during Homecoming 
was the laying of the cornerstone of the Irwin B. Clark Memorial 
Gymnasium, made possible through the gift of Mrs. Evelyn Howes 
Clark. 


BUCKNELL University was host to its twelfth annual confer- 

ence on education on October 15-16. The theme of the pro- 
gram was guidance. Speakers included Dean M. R. Trabue, 
Pennsylvania State College School of Education; Dr. Franklin 
J. Keller, principal of the Metropolitan Vocational High School 
in New York City; Dr. Richard D. Allen, of Providence, Rhode 
Island; and Dr. John G. Flowers, President of the Lock Haven 
State Teachers College. 


ENISON University formally dedicated the William Howard 

Doane Library on October 16. Dr. Edward Francis Stevens, 

librarian of the Pratt Institute Free Library in Brooklyn, New 
York, made the principal address. 


ORTHWESTERN University has been granted funds for the 
establishment of ‘‘internships’’ in advertising. A gift of 
$6,000 makes provision for the payment of scholarships to twenty 
carefully selected students who are studying part time and also 
working part time in the field of advertising. This sum, which 
will be increased to $50,000, was given by the Advertising Foun- 
dation Fund of Chicago. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO has announced that it will 

give awards annually to three outstanding teachers of under- 
graduate students. Provisions for these yearly awards of $1,000 
each has been made by an anonymous alumnus. The purpose in 
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the words of the donor is to ‘‘interest teachers in training not only 
scholars and research workers, but also young men and women 
for intelligent and public spirited participation and leadership 
in business, civic, and professional life.’’ 


HE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA is to be under the lead- 

ership of Dean Guy Stanton Ford during the year’s leave of 

absence granted to President Lotus D. Coffman. The new acting 
president is the dean of the Minnesota Graduate School. 


E UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE dedicated its new 

Chemical Laboratory while it was host to the Conference on 
Chemistry and Chemical Engineering. Among those speaking 
were Professor The Svedberg, University of Upsala, Sweden; 
Dean Frank C. Whitmore, Pennsylvania State College; Harrison 
E. Howe, Editor of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry ; Pro- 
fessor Warren K. Lewis and Professor James F. Norris, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


E UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA has been added to the 

growing list of colleges which are making provision for the 
eare of exceptional students. Courses which will permit these 
persons to ‘‘pursue their studies in their chosen field of concen- 
tration on a higher plane and firmer basis than the less gifted 
students’’ were introduced this fall. Optional freedom from 
other classroom requirements, careful guidance, and comprehen- 
Sive examinations at the close of the undergraduate course are 
basic in the new set-up. 


At GEORGE WASHINGTON University curriculum changes 

have been made affecting the majors of undergraduates. A 
major, which includes a ‘‘coordinated approach to a broad field 
of learning rather than a specialization confined to one depart- 
ment of study,’’ is to be determined, not by a total of credit hours, 
but by the mastery of content and method ascertained by written 
examinations. Independent reading and study will be as impor- 
tant as classroom hours. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER was the scene of two edu- 
cational gatherings within the past month. On November 12 
a conference was held on the improvement of teaching for teachers 
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and administrators, with opportunity for directed observation of 
classroom groups and discussion of the teaching methods em- 
ployed. The second was the eighth annual convention of the 
Western Association of Teachers of Speech, from November 25 
to 27. The generosity of Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer, supplemented by 
funds from the University, has made available a scholarship fund 
of $6,000. The French government has made a gift of ten thou- 
sand frances to the University to be spent on books. The Mary 
Reed Library has received a fine collection of books, consisting of 
the private library of the late Daniel Wade Tears and his wife, 
augmented by books given by Mr. Edwin Tears. 


T CATHOLIC University this fall students enrolled in a new 
division, a School of Social Sciences. This new school offers 
work in advanced training in economics, labor legislation, labor 
problems and government. ‘‘Its immediate purpose is to educate 
lawyers, teachers, journalists, statesmen, publicists, and others to 
whom the administration of social affairs or the guidance of social 
thought or the amelioration of social needs is to be entrusted.’’ 


OBART College will be host to a four-day training school for 
more than three hundred justices of the state of New York. 
This school, which will be held this spring, is part of the training 
program for town and county officers and will be under the 
auspices of the New York Association of Towns. Courses will 
be given by well-known justices of the peace, prominent attorneys 
associated with such courts and specialists in the field of sociology 
and crime prevention. This school is in keeping with Hobart’s 
recently announced emphasis on citizenship education. 


LOUISIAN A STATE University has organized a School of 

Public Welfare Administration, whose purpose is to prepare 
students to administer public welfare work in rural areas. The 
new school is directed by R. E. Arne, former deputy commissioner 
of the Louisiana State Public Welfare. 


T MOUNT HOLYOKE College two language houses have been 

opened to serve as social centers for the German and French 

life of the community. In ‘‘Das Deutsches Haus,’’ with accom- 

modations for fifteen girls, the conversation is carried on in Ger- 
man; in ‘‘Le Foyer,’’ French is spoken. 
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A CONFERENCE on the theme of individualized education held 

in New York City, October 28-29, was attended by an enthu- 
siastic delegation. This was the sixth annual conference spon- 
sored by the Committee on Measurement and Guidance of the 
American Council on Education, the Commission on the Relation 
of School and College of the Progressive Education Association, 
the Cooperative Test Service, and the Educational Records 
Bureau. President James B. Conant, of Harvard University, 
gave the address at the dinner. 


HE UNITED STATES government again this year is sponsor- 
ing certain educational programs over the radio. A series of 
half-hour weekly broadcasts, dramatizing Latin-American Life 
and Problems, is to continue for six months. Available for each 
program are historical outlines, maps, reading lists, and teacher 
and listener aids, which will make it possible for the schools to 
use these broadcasts in connection with their classroom work. It 
is hoped that this program will aid in furthering the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy of this country. Other educational radio programs 
include ‘‘Education in the News’’ and the ‘‘ World is Yours,’’ 
the latter a dramatization of the findings of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

















NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Arkansas College, Batesville, Arkansas. John Crockett, Mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian Synod of Missouri 

Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Mis- 
souri. George W. Diemer, President, Teachers College, Kansas 
City 

College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota. Sister Euchar- 
ista, Registrar 

Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronxville, New York. Arthur 
Doege, Pastor, Our Redeemer Lutheran Church, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Concordia Lutheran College, Bronxville, New York. Lewis 
William Spitz, St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Missouri 

Louisburg College, Louisburg, North Carolina. D. E. Earn- 
hardt, Presiding Elder, Fayetteville District, North Carolina 

McGill University, Montreal, Canada. Lewis W. Douglas, 
formerly director of the United States budget 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland. John L. 
Sheridan, Acting President 

St. Edward’s University, Austin, Texas. Patrick Haggerty, 
Professor of Education, University of Notre Dame 

State Teachers College, Duluth, Minnesota. Herbert Sorenson, 
Professor of Psychology, University of Minnesota 

University of Arizona, Tuscon, Arizona. Alfred Atkinson, 
President, Montana State College at Bozeman 

University of Redlands, Redlands, California. Herbert E. 
Marsh (Acting President), Dean of Men 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Virginia. General 
Charles E. Kilbourne, War Department at Washington 
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A SURVEY OF COLLEGE FACULTIES 


THE PROBLEM 


HE present study of the faculties of American colleges 

and universities was suggested several years ago by a casual 
remark of a colleague in a neighboring university to the effect 
that his department was no longer graduating the numbers of 
previous years, who went on to the graduate school and eventually 
went into college and university work. He also intimated that 
the vast majority of the men in the graduate school were from 
the virile agricultural families of the Middle West. To deter- 
mine the validity of this idea, as well as the idea that the small 
colleges were the most important feeders of the graduate schools, 
was the original purpose of making this investigation. The Com- 
mission on the Enlistment and Training of Teachers of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Albert Britt (at that time president of Knox College) became 
interested in the extension of this project and obtained a sub- 
vention from the Association which made it possible to carry out 
the survey in its present form. 

The study resolved itself largely into an examination of the 
background of the American college teacher with reference to 
his nativity and family and his educational and professional ex- 
periences. It was hoped that some interesting and useful infor- 
mation might be gathered relative to the administrative work 
done by the teacher, his extra-campus interests, his occupation 
during the summer vacation, his periods of study during sab- 
batic leaves, and so on. Unfortunately the nature of the replies 
to many of the questions has made it impossible to analyze them 
satisfactorily so that they have not been included. At the same 
time it is felt that some important data have been collected bear- 
ing upon the contributions of different parts of the country to 
the profession, the education of college teachers, their migra- 
tions from institution to institution, their marital state and size 
of family, their rate of promotion within the profession, their 
recruiting from the ranks of secondary school teachers, and their 
contributions to scholarship as represented by their publication 
of books and professional papers. 
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It was hoped to discover whether the standards of the profes- 
sion are undergoing change, at least in regard to the educational 
advantages enjoyed by aspirants to the profession, whether pro- 
motion came earlier or later than formerly, whether there was 
any appreciable change in the social and family background of 
the younger men as contrasted with the older members of the 
profession. On account of the great variability within each age 
group, the results for the most part have very little statistical 
validity. 

As to the practical results which might be anticipated from 
this study, it may be said that individual members of the pro- 
fession may find it stimulating to compare themselves with their 
fellows, and administrators may find some kind of a standard 
useful in sizing up their faculties. It is fully appreciated that 
such statistics as these cannot take into account the more subtle 
and important personal qualities of the members of the profes- 
sion. Furthermore, it seemed likely that the presentation of a 
kind of composite portrait of the college teacher might have some 
value in developing the corporate sense of the profession. 

The information was gathered by means of questionnaires ad- 
dressed to the members of the American Association of University 
Professors. Grateful acknowledgment must be made to the Coun- 
cil of this Association for the use of their mailing list and address 
stencils and for their approval of the undertaking. Grateful 
acknowledgment must also be made to the members of that Asso- 
ciation for their answering the questionnaires often at consider- 
able cost of time and effort. 

The selection of this group was made for several reasons in 
addition to the availability of the mailing list. The size of the 
sample seemed to be adequate statistically—about one sixth of 
the faculties of American colleges and universities. It also 
seemed that the membership of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors was highly representative of those who are 
more or less permanently members of the profession and have a 
certain feeling of belonging to it. On the other hand, the sample 
chosen may be deemed inadequate by some critics on the ground 
that there are chapters of the Association in only 454 institutions, 
including some teachers colleges, and that some of the larger 
institutions have rather small representation. Thus, for ex- 
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ample, the Yale chapter, which has the largest membership in the 
Association, has only 165 members. California is second with 
159, Ohio State is third with 153, Columbia is fourth with 139, 
and Wisconsin is fifth with 137. 

Replies were received from nearly half of those on the mailing 
list of the Association but as some of the replies came from per- 
sons not on the list of active or junior members, they were not 
included in the study. Some of those still on the list of active 
members are not now engaged in teaching, but, as many of these 
seemed to be temporarily out of a job and anxious to get back 
into college teaching, it seemed best to include these also. The 
honorary members of the Association and officers of administra- 
tion who are eligible for associate membership have not been in- 
cluded, largely because the response from this group was rather 
small. The study is based upon replies from 41.5 per cent of 
the entire membership of the Association. 

The replies are fairly uniformly distributed geographically. 
The lowest percentage of replies is from the District of Columbia 
which returned only 29 per cent. The largest is from Wyoming 
with 78 per cent. Typical percentages are: 57 from Arizona, 51 
each from Virginia and Rhode Island, 50 from Indiana, 48 from 
California, 47 each from Oregon, Vermont, and Washington, 44 
each from Connecticut and Massachusetts, 43 from Pennsylvania, 
and 38 from Florida. 

The geographical distribution of those answering the question- 
naire as contrasted with the number of members of the Associa- 
tion of each section is indicated in Table I as percentages of the 
whole number of replies and of total membership. The agree- 


TABLE I. THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF REPLIES AND MEMBERSHIP 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


























PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE OF 
SEcTION oF REPLIES MEMBERSHIP 
New England 13.4 12.2 
Middle Atlantic 25.7 25.9 
Southern 8.6 7.6 
Gulf 7.4 8.1 
North Central and Mississippi Valley... 33.2 33.8 
Rocky Mountain 3.8 7.9 
Pacific Coast 8.2 3.1 





Foreign 1.0 1.2 
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ment between the replies and the total membership from each 
section of the country is quite close except in the Rocky Moun- 
tain states and the Pacific Coast states. Less than four per cent 
of all the replies came from the Rocky Mountain states although 
nearly eight per cent of the total membership reside in this 
area. On the other hand eight per cent of the replies came from 
the Pacific Coast states although only three per cent of the total 
membership reside there. 

The distribution by states of the membership of the Association 
and of those who replied to the questionnaire is given in a later 
table, number X. 

The adequacy of the sample may be judged also by the present 
academic rank of those replying. Of these, 56.6 per cent are of 
the rank of full professor, 15.5 per cent are of the rank of asso- 
ciate professor, 15.6 per cent of assistant professor, 9.3 per cent 
of instructor or assistant and 2.8 per cent are not at present en- 
gaged in teaching. Some of these are temporarily unemployed; 
some are in research institutions although on the list of active or 
junior members of the Association. 

The number of representatives of the principal departments of 
instruction replying to the questionnaire is indicated in Table II. 


AGE 


The age of the teacher was furnished by 4667 of those answer- 
ing the questionnaire. Fifty-one failed to give this information, 
31 of these were women and 20 were men. The much higher per- 
centage of women who failed to give the information was not 
unexpected. The oldest teacher was 88 years and the youngest 
was 24 with the median between 45 and 46 and the mean 
47.93 + .11 years. As there is compulsory retirement in many 
institutions at 65 or older, it is of interest to note that 283 are 
65 or more, of whom 57 list themselves as either emeritus or not 
teaching and 226 apparently are still actively engaged in their 
profession. Eighty-two are 70 or more years of age, and of these 
37 are either emeritus or not teaching. The youngest teacher 
listing himself as emeritus is 67. 

Approximately one third of those replying to the question- 
naire were born in 1884 or earlier, one third were born between 
1885 and 1894 inclusive and one third were born since 1894. In 
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TaBLE II. THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN THE PRINCIPAL DEPARTMENTS OF 
INSTRUCTION REPLYING TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
























































DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION NUMBER 
English 484 
Chemistry 400 
Biology, including botany and ZOOLOGY ......cccccccmsencrseemee 381 
Modern foreign languages 348 
Economics, including business and commerce .............. 331 
History 318 
Education 293 
Mathematics 226 
Physics 219 
Psychology 184 
Engineering 171 
Medical sciences 163 
Ancient languages 135 
Sociology 133 
Philosophy and ethics 122 
Geology and geography 105 
Political science and government 97 
Other subjects 568 








order to compare the tendencies in the different age groups, these 
three groups are referred to throughout the study as the old, 
middle, and young groups. The accompanying graph (Chart I) 
shows the distribution of members of the faculties of American 
colleges according to the quinquennia of their birth. 

The ages of the several ranks provide a more detailed picture 
of the profession than the mean age of the entire group answer- 
ing the questionnaire. The 34 emeritus professors have a mean 
age of 74.18 years. The membership of emerti is scarcely repre- 
sentative of the group, for there is slight incentive to maintain 
membership. The 2650 full professors exhibit an average of 
53.02 + .13 years; the 723 associate professors, one of 43.17 + .21 
years; the 728 assistant professors one of 38.24+ .16 years; 
and the 435 instructors, one of 34.62 + .17 years. The 131 who 
are not at present actively teaching have an average age of 
42.31 + .60 years. The relatively advanced age of the last group 
may be accounted for by the fact that 13 of these are 68 or more 
years of age and might be classed with the emeriti although they 
did not indicate that they belonged to this class in their replies. 
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Cuakt I. Distribution of college teachers according to year of birth. 


Comparing the ages of the men and the women who are teach- 
ing in the American colleges, the study shows that the average 


TaBLeE III. THe NuMBER ofr EacH RANK IN EACH OF THE THREE 











AGE GROUPS 
RANK OLD MIDDLE Youne ToTaL 
TEP E  T  a 1310 937 403 2650 
Associate professors .......... 111 282 330 723 
Assistant professors .......... 47 169 512 728 
TmstrurctOrs icccccccccsssccccssesssesesee 17 55 363 435 
Non-teachers onccccccccccccccccccsessen 23 36 72 131 


Total 1508 1479 1680 4667 
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age of the women is 45.20 + .02 years while that of the men is 
48.38 + .11. The abandonment of the profession by some young 
women for matrimony may explain the difference in the average 
ages. 

The distribution in the three age groups of the various ranks 
is shown in Table III. 


Sex AND MARITAL STATE 


Of those answering the questionnaire there are 4718 whose sex 
is indicated. Of these 13.3 per cent are women. Of the oldest 
group born before 1884, 11.4 per cent are women. Of the middle 
group born between 1885 and 1894 inclusive, 15.4 per cent are 
women and of the youngest group, born later than 1894, 11.9 per 
cent are women. The fact that the proportion of women in the 
youngest group is so much smaller than in the middle group may 
indicate that the women do not join the Association as young as 
do the men. It probably does not represent a relative decrease in 
more recent years in the number of women who enter the 
profession. 

The marital state of the men and women is indicated in Table 
IV. 


TABLE IV. MariTAL STATE OF THE TEACHERS 











DIVORCED 
TEACHERS MARRIED SINGLE WIDOWED OR 
SEPARATED 
a 3549 361 94 41 
ee 39 519 15 10 





The stability of the married state among the teachers in Amer- 
ican colleges according to the reports received seems to be unusu- 
ally high. In the oldest group there are only 16 divorced or 
separated in contrast to 1200 married and 76 widowed. In the 
middle age group, born between 1884 and 1894 inclusive, there 
are 18 divorced in contrast to 1142 married and 25 widowed; and 
in the young group, born later than 1894, the number of divorced 
teachers is about the same as in the middle group, or 17 to 1246 
married and 8 widowed. According to these figures only 1.24 
per cent of those married in the oldest group are divorced, 1.52 
per cent in the middle group and 1.34 per cent of the youngest 
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group. The number of teachers who are divorced or separated 
according to the replies may not represent the actual number of 
marriages which terminated in these ways; for it may well be 
that in cases in which a divorce was followed by a second marriage 
still intact, no mention on the blank was made of the remarriage. 
In only a few instances was a remarriage indicated. Among the 
men there are 41 divorced in comparison with 3643 who are mar- 
ried or widowed, that is among the men 1.1 per cent of the mar- 
riages resulted in divorce while among the women teachers 15.6 
per cent of the marriages resulted in divorce. No doubt many 
of the women teachers would not be teaching were their marriages 
not dissolved. 
CHILDREN 


The families of college teachers, like those of the most intelli- 
gent, professional groups of the world generally, are inclined to 
be very small. Four thousand six hundred sixty-seven members 
of the Association reported 5932 living children. In the oldest 
group there are 1.61 children per teacher, in the middle group 
1.42, and in the youngest group, born since 1894, there are only 
0.86 per teacher. Inasmuch as many of the families of this 
group are incomplete, this last figure gives an incorrect picture 
of the fecundity of the group. 

On the basis of the number of families represented by the mem- 
bers of the Association, that is, the number of married, widowed 
and divorced, there are 1.6 children per family; or if the incom- 
plete families, those whose heads are less than 40 years of age, 
are excluded, there are 2466 families with 4472 children, or 1.81 
children per family. Of those born before 1894, there are 474 
married teachers with no children, 554 with a single child, 746 
with 2 children, 427 with 3, 180 with 4, 57 with 5, 16 with 6, and 
12 with over 6 (8.66 on the average). 

Comparing the oldest and the middle groups, we find that in 
the former there are 1284 married professors reporting a total of 
2430 children, or 1.97 per family, while in the middle group there 
are 1182 professors reporting 2095 children, or 1.77 per family. 

There are two families reported of ten children each; one is 
that of a teacher born in 1869 and the other of a teacher born in 
1892. There are three of nine each. One father of a family of 
seven was born in 1904 and another of a family of six was born 
in 1897. 
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TABLE V. THE NUMBER OF FAMILIES OF DIFFERENT SIZES IN THE THREE 
AGE GROUPS OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 

















NUMBER OF TEACHERS PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES HAVING CHILDREN 
REPORTING THE NuM- TO THE NUMBER OF 
BER OF CHILDREN IN 
THEIR FAMILIES 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 6+ 
Old group 1284....... 19.9 20.8 28.7 17.8 87 26 0.7 0.7 
Middle group 1182 ........ 18.4 25.2 318 16.7 5.7 20 06 03 
Young group 1236. ........ 33.8 313 24 74 17 028 O04: O02 
BIRTHPLACE 


The number of college teachers born in the various parts of 
the country shows naturally wide variations. The single states 
in which the largest numbers of college teachers were born are 
as follows: New York 418, Ohio 360, Pennsylvania 359, Llinois 
299, Massachusetts 293, Indiana 232, and Iowa 208. These seven 
states have furnished almost exactly half of all those teachers 
born in the United States. If we consider the population of these 
states in 1890, which is fairly close to the median year in which 
all those responding were born, we find that 2169 teachers were 
born of a population of twenty-five million or at the rate of 86.5 
per million, as against a rate of 74 per million for the entire 
country. 

The following table (Table VI) shows the number of college 
teachers born in each of the sections of the country as well as the 
number per million of popuation. 

New England leads the country in the number of native sons 
on college faculties in proportion to the total population, fol- 
lowed in order by the North Central and Mississippi Valley 
states, the Middle Atlantic states, the Rocky Mountain states, the 
Pacific Coast states, the Southern states and the Gulf states. On 
account of the varying rate of growth of population of the differ- 
ent portions of the United States, the population of the several 
regions used as the basis is that of the 1890 census which is ap- 
proximately the median year of birth of the subjects of this sur- 
vey. In the last column of Table VI is given the number of 
native sons of the separate regions of the country per million of 
the 1890 population. These ratios of native sons on college 
faculties to total population of the several regions vary from 
119.9 for New England to 25 for the Gulf states. 
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The changes that have taken place in the representation of the 
different parts of the country in the nativity of college faculties 
belonging to the three age groups is indicated in Table VII, in 
which each age group is expressed as a percentage of the total 
representation of each section of the country. 


TaBLE VII. THE PERCENTAGE oF EacH AGE Group NAtTIvE TO EACH OF THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY 


























SECTION OLD MIDDLE Youne 
New England 42% 29% 28% 
Middle Atlantic 28 30 41 
Southern 32 36 32 
Gulf 17 34 50 
North Central and Mississippi Valley..... 32 33 34 
Pacific Coast 30 26 44 
Mountain 21 40 39 








It will be seen from this table that the New England states and 
the Middle Atlantic states show almost exactly opposite tenden- 
cies in the production of college faculties; for whereas the per- 
centages of the old group furnished by these two sections of the 
country are 42 and 28 respectively, the percentages of the young 
group are 28 and 41 respectively. The Southern states and the 
North Central and Mississippi Valley states show only insignifi- 
cant differences in the percentages from those of the totals of 
each age group. Of all the teachers who were born in the Gulf 
states, 17 per cent are in the old group and 50 per cent are in the 
young group. The Pacific Coast states exhibit a marked decline 
in the percentage of those in the middle group and a corre- 
spondingly great increase in the young group, while the Rocky 
Mountain states exhibit rather higher percentages in the middle 
and young groups than in the old group. 

The following graph, Chart II, shows the contribution to each 
age group of each of the great sections of the country. An in- 
spection of this chart shows the preponderance of natives of the 
Mississippi Valley and North Central states in the profession. 
As the population of these sections is widely different and as their 
growth during the period covered by the natal years of the pro- 
fessors has been different, the relative contributions to the pro- 
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Cuart II. Number of college teachers of each of the three age groups born in each of the large regions of the United States. 
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fession of these sections has been calculated on the basis of the 
population at the median year of each age group and of the total 
group. This production of the several states and of the larger 
groups of states is indicated in Table VI. 

The New England states are contributing by birth to the young 
group of college teachers less than one half as many in propor- 
tion to their present population as they did to the old group 
(whose median age is between 58 and 59 years) or 28.6 per mil- 
lion as against 60.8 per million. The contribution of the Middle 
Atlantic states has maintained itself very uniformly at about 23 
per million of population in each of the age groups. The North 
Central and Mississippi Valley states have increased in popula- 
tion much more rapidly than in the number of teachers born in 
the region, which has fallen from 34.8 per million of the old group 
to 23.6 per million of the young group. This decline in the ratio 
of teachers born per million of population is probably actually 
greater than is indicated by the figures, for the median year of 
birth of the old group is 1876-77 at which time the population 
of the Middle West was considerably smaller than in 1880. 

The most significant gain in the ratio of the number of college 
teachers born to the general population is found in the Gulf 
states in which the ratio rises from 5.3 per million in the old 
group to 10.2 in the young group. 

In regard to the teachers of foreign birth, it is of interest to 


TABLE VIII. Forrign LANDS OF BIRTH OF COLLEGE TEACHERS OF THE 
THREE AGE GROUPS 














ForrIGN LANDS OLD MIDDLE Youne TOTAL 
ee, ca 57 27 31 115 
I hstiiitintcerniensicns 26 14 20 60 
Great Britain ................. 28 16 12 56 
Asia 7 8 10 25 
MN iiiiiesctitleciacacsia insane 6 9 5 20 
I Shia Sa aA 5 3 6 14 
Switzerland  oncccccccorresssee 4 4 3 14 
RTE RATED 7 3 2 12 
p  RSROREAY eee ee 5 0 6 11 
MN cists Ssichnertinntiins 1 5 4 10 
Fee ae big 18 18 53 


EE, Sistecar csnicncns 163 110 117 390 
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note that 390, or 8.4 per cent of the total number were born 
beyond the boundaries of the United States. One hundred fifteen 
are of Canadian birth, 60 of German. Fifty-six were born in 
Great Britain, 25 in Asia (including the children of American 
missionaries), 20 in Russia, 14 each in France and Switzerland, 
12 in Sweden, 11 in Austria, 10 in Holland, 9 in Italy, and 5 each 
in Norway and Poland. Comparing the three age groups, 163 of 
the oldest group are of foreign birth, 110 of the middle group, 
and 117 of the young group, or 10.8, 7.5 and 7.1 per cent respec- 
tively. The following table (Table VIII) shows the contribution 
of the principal foreign countries to each of the age groups. 

The part which large cities have played in the production of 
college teachers is shown in Table IX. 

Thirty-two of the largest cities in the United States each hav- 
ing a population in 1900 of at least 100,000, produced by birth 
622 teachers. These cities had a total population in 1890, the 
median year of birth of those answering the questionnaire, of 
10.39 millions. Thus, these cities gave birth to teachers at the 
rate of 60.39 per million of population. The rest of the country 
produced 3623 teachers and had a population of 53.09 millions. 
The country exclusive of these great cities accordingly gave birth 
to teachers at the rate of 68.24 per million. For the entire coun- 
try on the basis of the 1890 census, the college teachers born in 
the United States numbered 67.79 per million. 

In the old, middle, and young group of faculty members we 
find respectively 187, 188, and 253 born in the larger cities; or, 
expressed as a percentage of all the native-born faculty members 
of each group, 13.8, 13.8, and 16.6 per cent. The marked increase 
in the percentage of city-born teachers among the young group 
probably represents the relatively high rate of growth of the 
urban populations. Thus in 1880 these 32 large cities comprised 
13.97 per cent of the whole country, in 1890, 16.30 per cent and 
in 1900, 18.00 per cent. From these figures, therefore, the larger 
cities are not producing by nativity as high a percentage of 
faculty members today as in an older generation. In terms of 
per million of their own population in each of the age groups the 
ratio of native sons is 26.7 for the old, 17.6 for the middle, and 
18.6 for the young group. 

Restricting the cities still further to the six largest ones, those 
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TaBLE IX. City or BIRTH oF TEACHERS OF THE THREE AGE GROUPS 


























City OLD MIDDLE Youne TOTAL 

New York City ............. 25 40 50 115° 
I icsnirsnssdtntctatas 15 20 30 65 
pg i rr 14 18 23 55 
Boston 18 14 9 41 
MI occas 13 6 17 36 
St. Louis 8 8 10 26 
Cincinnati 8 5 11 24 
Cleveland 7 8 6 21 
MR isco, 9 3 9 21 
Columbus occ z 6 12 19 
TREES rsisscecccrs 5 5 8 18 
New Haven 8 4 5 17 
Providence 6 4 6 16 
Milwaukee ........ccscccssssssssssseen 6 4 6 16 
San Francisco 10 2 3 15 
Washington  on.cccccccccnon 5 1 8 14 
Indianapolis .......cccccnon 5 3 3 11 
Po ee 2 2 7 11 
pr | | ana 3 3 2 8 
a ee. 2 3 3 8 
I iosetecesiaciceee 1 4 3 8 
Minneapolis 0... cccccssnen 3 0 4 7 
Jersey City 1 3 3 7 
es i 3 3 7 
Richmond. eccccccccccccese 2 4 1 7 
New Orleans 1 1 4 6 
een 3 z 2 6 
. _eeennbhenneno 1 2 3 6 
PD sissies 3 2 | 5 
TE sasicnscrcisscssctnsestetrsccn 0 3 Z 4 
WS sissicticscccscctiticcceseaciee 0 0 1 1 
a 1 0 0 1 

| ne re 187 181 254 622 





having half a million people in 1900, we find the nativity of teach- 
ers in the old, middle, and young groups respectively to be 22.2, 
17.5, and 17.0 per million of their population. 

An examination of Table X shows that the North Central and 
Mississippi Valley states produce by birth more teachers than 
remain there. Nineteen hundred fifty-nine of the teachers re- 
porting were born in this section but only 1542 are resident there 
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TaBLE X. NUMBER OF TEACHERS BORN AND RESIDENT IN EAcH STATE 
TOGETHER WITH THE MEMBERSHIP OF ASSOCIATION IN EACH STATE 







































































MEMBERS OF THE MEMBERS REPLYING 
STATE ASSOCIATION 
RESIDENT Natives Residents 
Maine 45 57 22 
New Hampshire ......:0c.cccc0 169 45 71 
Vermont 68 40 32 
Massachusetts -eecccccccccccee 716 293 318 
Rhode Island 34 39 
Connecticut ........... 97 139 
New Bglane) .cccccccssecorssee 1891 566 621 
I iar iascsisstinonsaccesinbtiinnt 1270 418 519 
CR ETA 225 92 99 
Pemmsy]vayid o.ccccccccesereseeeeson 949 359 403 
Delaware 63 14 23 
Maryland 268 60 98 
Dist. of Columbia.................... 172 16 50 
Middle Atlantic 2.0.0.0... 2947 959 1192 
Virginia 208 103 107 
PI siscsinissctiansscssett 229 70 98 
8S. Carolina 64 42 25 
Kentucky ........ 172 67 75 
Tennessee 93 48 55 
, EE . 100 46 37 
ERS 866 876 397 
Georgia 164 36 51 
Florida 143 7 54 
Alabama 67 30 32 
Mississippi nn eecceeccne 37 24 18 
RN a aocescaecaaciesiceoueliaee 202 18 65 
Texas 315 100 121 
Gulf 928 215 $41 
Ohio 741 360 314 
Indiana 358 232 178 
Illinois 541 299 235 
Michigan 340 164 119 
Wisconsin 301 147 108 
ee Pe 176 86 76 
Iowa 305 208 119 
Missouri 339 170 124 


N. Dakota 82 19 31 
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TABLE X.—(Continued) 












































MEMBEERS OF THE MEMBERS REPLYING 
STATE ASSOCIATION 
RESIDENT Natives Residents 
| RR ee 31 25 13 
Nebraska 144 81 63 
Kansas 149 131 65 
ETT 212 13 64 
(GEESE Serene 83 24 33 
Mississippi Valley ............ S852 1959 1542 
California 583 49 230 
Oregon 171 29 80 
EE Siitineeninricteitins 150 25 70 
PAO COGS oncecccecrssesrssse 904 103 880 
Colorado 123 31 49 
TE TI oasis sec sccctcssssnin 21 2 7 
Arizona 46 2 26 
Utah 38 15 17 
Nevada 21 1 15 
Idaho 20 3 11 
Montana 57 9 26 
HI» eneitesnnienivnnsnsieneteisenti 32 4 25 
Rocky Mountain ............... 858 67 176 
PE TEs I axtbtsicnsititcicn 11246 4245 4649 





now. On the other hand, the New England states are represented 
by 621 residents but only 566 native sons. The Middle Atlantic 
states are represented by 1192 residents but only 959 native sons. 
The Southern states are represented by 397 residents but only 
376 native sons. The Gulf states are represented by 341 resi- 
dents but only 215 native sons. The Pacific Coast states show 
277 more residents in the region than native sons, the figures 
being 380 and 103 respectively, while the Rocky Mountain states 
show an excess of 109 residents over native born. 

It is thus apparent that the great agricultural regions of the 
United States are the source of supply of a large number of teach- 
ers in all parts of the country. Over 21 per cent of the college 
teachers born in the Mississippi Valley and North Central states 
are teaching in different sections of the country . 

The relation between the number of college teachers born and 
resident respectively in the several great sections of the country 
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and in foreign lands is shown in the accompanying table (Table 
XI), as a percentage of the total number replying to the ques- 
tionnaire. 


TABLE XI. PERCENTAGE OF RESIDENTS AND NATIVE SONS OF THE GREAT 
SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY AND FOREIGN LANDS 
































SECTION NATIVITY RESIDENCE 
New England 12% 13% 
Middle Atlantic 21 26 
Southern 8 9 
Gulf 5 7 
North Central and Mississippi Valley 42 33 
Rocky Mountain 1 4 
Pacific Coast 2 8 
Foreign Lands 8 1 





As only 29 per cent of the membership of the Association resi- 
dent in Canada replied to the questionnaire, the comparative 
figures for nativity and residence in Canada, 115 and 9 respec- 
tively, may not have a great deal of significance. It must also 
be noted that the total membership in the Association for all 
Canada is only 31. Evidently the Canadians are much less in- 
clined to ally themselves with the Association than are the citizens 


of the United States. 
EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 


The members of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors have practically all had college or university degrees. In 
fact, of those who answered the questionnaire, only 13, or less 
than 0.3 per cent had no degree whatever. Only 214, or 4.6 per 
cent had no degree higher than the bachelor’s; and 1147, or 24.7 
per cent had no degree higher than the master’s. The rest, con- 
stituting 70.6 per cent, have the doctor’s degree. Seventy-eight 
completed their undergraduate education in foreign institutions 
which for the most part do not grant the baccalaureate, but only 
five of these did not go on to the university to obtain their doc- 
torates. Of those whose education was completed in this country, 
only nine obtained their doctor’s degree (M.D.) without first 
graduating from a college with a bachelor’s degree. 

The three age groups present less striking differences with 
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respect to the frequency of the various degrees held than might 
be expected, as is seen in Table XII. 


TABLE XII. DISTRIBUTION OF ACADEMIC DEGREES IN THE THREE AGE GROUPS 














DEGREE OLD MIDDLE YOUNG 
No degree .... 0.5% 0.4% 0.1% 
No degree higher than bachelor’s ........ 7.1 3.3 3.5 
No degree higher than master’s ........... 23.5 22.7 27.5 
Doctor’s degree 68.9 73.5 68.9 








It is obvious from this table that there has been a progressive 
decrease in the number of men admitted to the profession without 
any degree whatever as the years have gone by. The percentage 
is very small and represents almost exclusively teachers of fine 
arts and music from the technical point of view. Among the old 
group of college teachers, the bachelor’s degree is the highest 
degree held by approximately twice as many teachers as among 
the middle and the young groups. 

Among the old and the middle groups of teachers the per- 
centage who have no degree higher than the master’s is about the 
same. Among the younger men, naturally there is a higher per- 
centage who have not advanced beyond the master’s degree. The 
percentage of the old and the young groups who hold the doc- 
tor’s degree happens to be the same and somewhat less than that 
of the middle group. The increase of doctor’s degrees in the 
middle group over the old group doubtless indicates the more or 
less growing pressure on college faculties to earn their highest 
degrees in order to gain promotion. The decline in the per- 
centage of doctor’s degrees among the young men is explained 
simply by the fact that many men enter the profession without 
that degree and earn it later in their careers. 

The ages at which the various degrees have been earned indi- 
cate that the college professors do not graduate from college as 
early as might be expected. From the fact that they have intel- 
lectual interests, they may be presumed to be a trifle more preco- 
cious than the average of American college students. Thus, the 
mean age at graduation for 4577 who received the baccalaureate 
is 23.33 + .036 years. The youngest at graduation was 14 and 
was born in 1879. One who graduated at 15 was born in 1878 
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and one who graduated at 16 was born in 1900. Four were 17 
years old, 37 were 18, and 106 were 19 years old. At the other 
end of the scale it is clear that many men enter the profession 
whose graduation has been greatly delayed. There are 182 who 
graduated between 30 and 34, 49 between 35 and 39, 29 between 
40 and 44 and 10 who graduated at 45 or older. 

Considering the three age groups separately, we find that the 
oldest group graduated at an average age of 24.69 + .08 years, 
the middle group at 23.80 + .06, and the young group at 22.65 
+ .05 years. The distribution of the ages at graduation is illus- 
trated in Chart III. These differences do not mean that young 
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CuartT III. Age of college teachers at receiving the bachelor’s degree. 


faculty members are necessarily more precocious than their older 
colleagues but that the profession is constantly being recruited 
from older men who may have delayed their college work for 
some years for one reason or another. At the same time, of 
course, there are many of the older group who graduated late in 
life and who have died or given up teaching so that they do not 
appear in our statistics. These figures give no picture of the 
trend of the profession in regard to age at graduation. They tell 
us nothing of whether men today entering the ranks of the college 
teachers are more or less precocious as regards their graduation 
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from college than their older colleagues who entered the profes- 
sion fifteen or twenty years ago. 

The explanation of the relatively advanced age at graduation 
of the college professor is not entirely clear. It would be natural 
for men who are intellectually inclined to exhibit a certain pre- 
cocity in regard to their own intellectual development, but to 
offset any tendency toward early graduation from college there 
may be several operating causes. The necessity of accumulating 
capital in order to undertake the college course may be one reason. 
It would be interesting in this connection to determine the age at 
graduation of other professional groups, whose education is 
equally expensive, to determine whether there is a similar delay 
in these in obtaining the first degree. Is there possibly in the 
group a certain indecision which leads many to change their occu- 
pation after having begun a line of work which did not require a 
college education and which proved unsatisfactory after a few 
years? 

One question regarding the formal education of college facul- 
ties to which an answer was expected by means of this survey was 
whether there has been any change in the age at graduation in 
passing from the oldest to the youngest members of the profession. 
In order to compare the three age groups and avoid the error 
which arises from the fact that a certain number of the old and 
middle groups of teachers, 70 and 32 respectively, graduated at 
a greater age than any age recorded in the youngest, which was 
33, we may compute the average ages of the three groups who 
graduated at 33 years of age or under. In the old group are 1174 
faculty members who graduated before the age of 34 with an 
average age of 23.77 + .06. In the middle group are 1526 with 
an average age of 23.58 + .05; and in the young group there are 
1656 with an average age of 22.48 + .03. Between the young and 
the old groups there is a difference in age at graduation of 1.29 
+ .07 years which is significant statistically. The explanation 
is the same as already noted and of itself does not indicate that 
the young men enter the profession at an earlier age than the old 
men. A better picture still of the trend in age at graduation of 
the faculty members may be had by examining the ages of mem- 
bers of the three age groups who graduated at less than the aver- 


age age. 
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The youngest member of the Association who answered the 
questionnaire is twenty-four years old. He could not have been 
over twenty-one at the time of his graduation, for eligibility for 
membership requires at least three years of teaching experience. 
If we consider only those men who graduated from college at or 
before the age of twenty-one in the three age groups, we find that 
in the old group are 359 with an average age of 20.28 + .03 years; 
in the middle group 333 with an average age of 20.41 + .03 years; 
and in the young group 571 with an average age of 20.55 + .02 
years. The old group who graduated from college at 21 or under 
are on the average .27 + .04 years younger than the same group 
among the young group, indicating that there is a small increase 
in the age at graduation from college of young faculty members 
over the older ones. 


INSTITUTIONS AT WHICH THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE 
Was OBTAINED 


The members of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors are graduates from 479 American colleges and universities, 
53 of which are represented by 20 or more graduates. These 53 
institutions furnished 2544 college teachers, over 55 per cent of 
those answering the questionnaire. 

Table XIII shows the number of teachers graduated from these 
more important institutions grouped according to the date of 
graduation. 

The distribution of the dates of graduation from college of the 
teaching profession naturally shows certain similarities to that of 
the dates of birth. If the number born in each quinquennium is 
expressed as a percentage of the total number and this population 
polygon is superimposed upon a polygon in which the year of 
graduation from college is expressed as a percentage of all those 
graduating from college, the tendency for men graduating late 
in life to enter the teaching profession is shown clearly (Chart 
IV). In this chart the birth years for purposes of superimposi- 
tion have been shifted twenty years to the right. It is obvious 
that up to the birth years 1890-94 the percentage of college teach- 
ers born rises quite uniformly, levels off for ten years and then 
declines with increasing speed to 1910-14. In contrast to this, 
the percentage of teachers graduating in each quinquennium 
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TABLE XIII. NuMBER oF TEACHERS GRADUATED IN EACH QUINQUENNIUM 
FROM THE MorE IMPORTANT COLLEGES 








YEAR OF GRADUATION 








QtaA Hawt oartoart @©@wxt eo 
ee ee ee ee a 

ddd dd abd ddd bd db ETOH 

Fer FF Ff fF PF FF... F.F_2 
Harvard ............ 118 4 17 26 28 36 21 2 33 6066 a “Ss Oe 
Michigan ....... 1i tf wesEew we is SS i 133 
Chicago ........... iv Pewee tia € 3 4 
je $$ 4h fF F¥ = SB 2 © @ 102 
Wisconsin ..... 7 &§¢ nH Ww Mw tH «OF 100 
ae 6MWh 2m wie 63832 Ss Oe 
Indiana ........... 5 8 9 14 18 15 16 4 89 
Columbia ........ $3i12t' 3 & 8 9 a2 @ 3 tt 2 2 ee 
Princeton. ......... 18 ¢@ &@ 4 6 28” 625 232 
Ohio State ...... ae ae ee oe ae es i ee | 65 
Tllinois ............... 1 t+ @&@ &£ Fm C&S 63 
Dartmouth ...... it 23 8&8 @ & 2 wm 2e@ 8 2 278 
Pennsylvania il 2&2 8 42 2 3.8 63 
Oberun .............. S$ &#@ ff 4€4#Benikw’€ s 57 
Kansas ............ i £6 f&€H FF 2 Bee 2 Gf 
Minnesota. ...... & Ff 24S FF BB Ba 7 1 56 
ee eae ae = ae oe oe 1 62 
Missouri ........... 742232 737 Si eS & 52 
California. ...... Ss & @ FT 2 ¥ we SS 50 
Amherst ............ 1 is tt 42 Tt te ee 48 
("SEES 1 2 2°32 3 8S #&- 32 F Bee F 47 
Wash. (Mo.)... 2 & & 2 2.4 wwe 2S 43 
Nebraska .......... 4 6 6 §& 4 11 2 2 39 
Wesleyan ......... it 28 & © 3-2 2S. 8 38 
Stanford. ......... a; & @ 2 & FF. 42. 37 
a SS &£.48 tw £sa 35 
Virginia ........... 1 S &£@ 8 € 86 © @s 35 
2 2 Ss A £& FF -&@ 35 
Northwestern 12:82 © @ 8 86.2 34 
Syracuse ........ & 2 @© &@ 4 72.32 23 oo 
Mt. Holyoke ... 2 @& Fee Se Se See 32 
Ohio Wes. ...... 1 1 : §&= €& oe £&€ & gs 32 
Johns Hopk’s 382 4¢it &@ & SS 2 26'S 8 31 
(a 78 a F F B'S Ss fs 31 
Penn. State ... 2 $8 2 @@ 7 & 31 
Toronto ............ is 2 3S 2 8 2 1 1 1 2 <3 
Oregon ....... ss @ FF BS pew = 27 
Colorado ......... ‘2s Bae. 2 3 3 27 
Boston U. ...... 1  ¢ 2.3 2 wy 8.2 26 
Wellesley ........ :'? SS 2 2s = 25 
De Pauw ........ 3) oS S FF ae ugg 25 
Williams ........ 3 6&6 2 6-4 2 3 24 
N. Carolina ... 2 3s 8 4&2. £85 24 
Colgate ............. 1 4 2 - = ££ oe 2 Ss 24 
W. Virginia ... 72 232 8 24 8.2 23 
Cai... Leith: 2 -s aea ae aae S 23 
Lafayette _..... :  & 3 @ ee Oe Bod 21 
Rochester ......... 1 s 2 2 & S&S SS 21 
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TABLE XIII.—(Continued) 








YEAR OF GRADUATION 








ATA A Hat owtoawt oa wo 
COLLEGE TeeerPrrTre?Fe?rTrrFt FF Ff 
boateg hth gd tb d tf df 4 db SX FTO 
Teese er? Ff? Ff? Ff | Ff #F FF F 
Southwestern x 2 § © 6. 2 2 21 
Bowdoin ........ a i as £§ & SS 20 
Cincinnati ...... 1 2 s & 2 8 € 2 20 
_ =a ss 2&2 & 4 s 2 2 @ 2 20 
Haverford ...... gs 2s « i; 2.2 = e 20 
Total gradu- 
ated from the 
above institu- 
oe 1 2 4 16 43 128 218 255 294 371 409 494 263 30 16 2544 
Total gradu- 
ated from all 


institutions .. 1 1 5 21 65 226 325 400 596 684 757 914 526 61 4582 
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CHagTIV. Percentage of college teachers born and graduated from col- 

lege in each quinquennium. The polygon of distribution of date of gradu- 

ation has been shifted to the left twenty years in order to compare it with 
that of the distribution of birth. 





mounts with fair uniformity to the period 1920-24 and then falls 
off abruptly during the next ten years. Numbers graduating 
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from college in the later calendar years surpass markedly the 
numbers born in the later calendar years. 

The distribution by years of graduation of the representatives 
of the principal institutions conferring the bachelor’s degree 
varies quite widely as the charts (V-X) and the preceding table 
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CHarT V. Distribution according to year of graduation of 174 Harvard 
bachelors who are on college faculties. - 
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Cart VI. Distribution according to year of graduation of 134 University 
of Michigan bachelors who are on college faculties. 
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Cuakt VII. Distribution according to year of graduation of 105 Chicago 
University bachelors who are on college faculties. 


show. In the charts the number graduating in each quinquen- 
nium is expressed as a percentage of all the representatives of the 
institution so that it is easier to compare the productivity of dif- 
ferent institutions at each period regardless of the size of the insti- 
tution. It is possible that internal conditions of the several 
colleges, including the presence of especially inspiring teachers or 
the application of certain encouraging procedures, may be respon- 
sible in part for this varying output. The analytic historian of 
the college may be able to explain the striking peculiarities of each 
generation which appear somewhat mysterious to one who is not 
familiar with the intimate life of the individual college. 
Comparing the graphs of some of the institutions which supply 
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CHarT VIII. Distribution according to year of graduation of 102 Cornell 


University bachelors who are on college faculties. 


the largest actual number of graduates to the teaching profession 
(Charts V—X) some very interesting tendencies are evident in 
different institutions. Thus, Yale’s great era for producing 
teachers was the period 1895-99 when nearly a fifth of Yale’s 
representatives graduated. This period was followed by five 
years of low productivity and this in turn was followed by a ten- 
year period of increase and ten years of stationary condition, since 
which time the decline has been much greater than in the colleges 
generally. In striking contrast to this distribution is that of Cor- 
nell. Like Yale, Cornell exhibits a peak of production in 1895-99 
followed by a decline which lasted for fifteen years. This period 
was followed, however, by such a sudden and marked rise during 
the years 1915-24 that in this period nearly 50 per cent of her 
representatives in the teaching profession were graduated. Wis- 
consin exhibits a sudden rise in the percentage of teachers gradu- 
ating in 1905-09 (19 per cent) followed by a decade of decreasing 
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Cuart IX. Distribution according to year of graduation of 100 University 
of Wisconsin bachelors who are on college faculties. 


numbers to 13 per cent in 1915-19 and a second rise to 18 per cent 
in the years 1920-24. The University of Chicago shows a rapid 
rise in the percentage of teachers produced up to the period 
1900-04. During the next five years there is no change in the 
percentage of teachers produced; but with the exception of the 
five-year period, which included the war years, there was a marked 
increase in the production of teachers which reached a high peak 
in 1920-24 when over 25 per cent of Chicago’s representatives 
were graduated. From 1925~-34 the number of teachers gradu- 
ated from Chicago is considerably below the average for the col- 
leges taken in their entirety. The distributions of the teachers 
graduated from Harvard and Michigan exhibit certain similari- 
ties in that there are none of the extreme peaks such as Cornell 
and Chicago exhibit. The distributions of the graduates of these 
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CuHart X. Distribution according to year of graduation of 95 Yale University 
bachelors who are on college faculties. 


two institutions also seem to be rather more symmetrical than that 
of the colleges as a whole. Harvard’s period of greatest produc- 
tivity is 1905-09 while Michigan’s is 1920-24. Harvard gradu- 
ated relatively more teachers than Michigan before 1895 and dur- 
ing the decade 1920-29 Michigan’s numbers exceeded Harvard’s. 

The doctor’s degree is held by 70.6 per cent of those replying 
to the questionnaire. In the old group it is held by 68.9 per cent; 
in the middle group by 73.5 and in the young group by 68.9 per 
cent. The mean age at which the doctorate was obtained by 3237 
holders of that degree is 31.62 + .09 years. Comparing this age 
with the mean age at graduation from college it is seen that the 
mean interval between the two degrees is 8.29 + .10 years. 

The percentage of each age group receiving the doctorate at the 
various ages is shown in Table XIV. 

The number of faculty members holding the doctorate in the 
various departments of instruction is indicated in the following 
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TABLE XIV. THE AGES AT WHICH THE DOCTORATE WAS OBTAINED BY THE 
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THREE AGE GROUPS OF TEACHERS 








AGE ON OBTAINING DOCTORATE 








20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60 yrs. 
BE ebenes 74 315 281 145 92 67 23 06 O21 
Middle... 4.0 27.9 294 249 117 21 
Young .. 7.1 514 340 7.6 
AM oc 61 37.2 3806 156 68 28 O07 0.2 





table (number XV), which includes only those departments in 


which there are at least 65 representatives. 


TABLE XV. PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS IN THE PRINCIPAL DEPARTMENTS 


HoLpDING THE DoctTor’s DEGREE 














DEPARTMENT PERCENTAGE DEPARTMENT PERCENTAGE 
Agta .................. 53.6 Modern foreign lan- 
Biology, including botany a 65.5 

ANG ZOOLOGY. ncecsssecssnsesseerne 72.2 Ancient languages .............. 82.2 
Business and commerce... 44.0 Mathematics i... 71.4 
I ssceninisincercitienicesrinn 63.2 Medical sciences «00.0... 100.0 
MN hale aiiginctsase py fl Philosophy and ethics ...... 94.2 
PT orrccscrrccoscscrnsrenenees 78.8 Physics 75.7 
FEMQimeering onccecccceecsesssssessee 23.4 Political science and gov- 
Geology and geography.. 64.7 En 85.5 
History 77.4 MO sions ssnssssscserssces 98.9 
Home economics ............... 8.6 Physical education ............. 74 
English 66.4 TI aicnivsstitisnnticctctienenin 88.0 











TABLE XVI. NuMBER OF DocToR’s DEGREES RECEIVED FROM THE LARGER 


UNIVERSITIES BY COLLEGE TEACHERS 

















UNIVERSITY NUMBER UNIVERSITY NUMBER 
RE 391 SII’ thepesintidtinnsiinesintassiotes 86 
INS. sa cesconsinnncatiniagals 383 0 OS ee 86 
EEE ae 329 i ee en 68 
Yale 193 Minnesota 53 
ET ee 162 TEE sckcsciecttnctinnciviitntecns 43 
CSE es 157 fae 43 
Wisconsin... 155 Clark 36 
Pennsylvania 147 UII sccscictccnesetncaicrnsiedie 31 
Iowa State ................. 115 Indiana ................ 27 
ee 111 Northwestern ......ccccccco 26 
RSS SIE 91 North Carolina. .................. 25 
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The principal universities from which the doctorate was 
obtained are indicated in Table XVI. 

Of the foreign universities from which American professors 
have obtained their doctorates, Leipzig stands first with 17, fol- 


TABLE XVII. NuMBER OF DOCTORATES RECEIVED FROM LEADING UNIVERSITIES 
IN THE PRINCIPAL DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 











UNIvER- NvumM- UNIVER- Num- UNIVER- Num- 
DEPARTMENT siry BER SITY BER SITY BER 
Biology Harvard 11 Chicago 10 Hopkins 10 
Botany Chicago 17 Wisconsin 8 Cornell 7 
Chemistry Columbia 26 Yale 26 Chicago 24 
Economics Chicago 26 Harvard 25 Columbia i9 
Wisconsin 18 
Education Columbia 58 Chicago 24 Harvard 17 
Iowa State 15 
Geology Chicago 14 Columbia 6 
History Harvard 48 Columbia 32 Chicago 22 
Wisconsin 22 
English Harvard 64 Yale 41 Chicago 32 
Columbia 29 
French Harvard 16 Hopkins 10 
German Wisconsin 13 Pennsylvania 10 Yale 8 
Michigan 8 
Ancient Lang. Harvard 23 Chicago 17 Princeton 16 
Mathematics Chicago 25 Harvard 16 Hopkins 12 
Medical Sci. Hopkins 25 Chicago 18 Harvard 17 
Yale 13 
Philosophy Harvard 20 Columbia 17 Chicago 13 
Physics Chicago 22 Cornell 15 Hopkins 12 
Columbia 11 
Political Sci. Chicago 13 Harvard 12 Columbia it 
Iowa State 10 
Psychology Columbia 27 Harvard 23 Chicago 22 
Religion Chicago 9 Boston U. 5 Northwestern 4 
Yale 4 
Sociology Chicago 25 Columbia 20 
Zoology Harvard 22 Chicago 12 California 9 


Columbia 7 
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lowed by Géttingen with 13, Oxford with 12, Berlin with 10, 
Heidelberg with 9, Freiburg i. B. with 8, and Munich with 7. 

The preceding table (XVII) shows the frequency with which 
the doctorate has been received in the principal departments of 
instruction by the subjects of this survey. 


TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


An analysis of the figures regarding the teaching experience of 
the members of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors in secondary schools shows that 69.1 per cent of all the 
teachers in the colleges have had no connection with the faculties 
of secondary schools after their graduation from college. About 
one half of those who have taught in schools have been connected 
with a single school before entering the college field, about one 
quarter have been in two schools and the same number in more 
than two schools. Among the three age groups there has been a 
slight increase in the number of those who have had no experience 
in secondary schools successively from the old to the young. The 
differences, however, are not of statistical significance. 

In regard to the frequency of change of location of college 
teachers, the study reveals that 26.1 per cent of the college teach- 
ers have been on the faculty of only one college, 30.1 per cent of 
two colleges, 24.6 per cent of three colleges, and 19.4 per cent of 
more than three colleges. 


TaBLE XVIII. PERCENTAGES OF COLLEGE TEACHERS WHO HAVE Hap 
EXPERIENCE IN DIFFERENT NUMBERS OF INSTITUTIONS 





























EXPERIENCE PERCENTAGE 
No experience in secondary school 69.1 
Experience in one secondary school 15.8 
~ ** two = schools 8.0 
ae €¢ more than two secondary SCHOOIS ......ccccccccccsnssneene 7.0 
Experience in one college 26.1 
ai ** two colleges 30.1 
oe ‘¢ three ‘* 24.6 
- *¢ more than three colleges 19.4 








The total number of moves made by college teachers including 
both school and college connections is shown in Table XIX. 
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TABLE XIX. PERCENTAGE OF COLLEGE TEACHERS HAVING HaD EXPERIENCE 
IN DIFFERENT INSTITUTIONS 
































INSTITUTIONS Otp Mumpie Youne Tora 
One college 15.0% 13.1% 19.7% 15.5% 
One school and one college 4.4 3.5 4.6 4.1 
Two colleges 15.6 18.5 28.0 19.6 
Three colleges 16.4 17.5 19.2 17.6 
Two schools and one college 2.6 2.6 2.0 2.5 
One school and two colleges 5.6 4.5 4.8 5.1 
More than three colleges 18.3 17.6 11.0 16.3 
One school and three Colleges .......cccccmocmnemeesenee 4.1 4.3 3.7 4.1 
Two schools and two Colleges ...cceccccsascssssssseeen 2.8 3.2 2.2 2.8 
One school and more than three collegez........... 2.7 3.2 1.1 2.5 
Two schools and three Colleges .....ccccccvssscssesneen 3.1 2.4 1.5 2.4 
Two schools and more than three colleges ...... 0.8 0.2 0.0 0.3 
More than two schools and one college ............. 4.6 5.1 1.3 3.9 
More than two schools and two colleges ........... 2.6 3.2 1.0 2.4 


More than two schools and three colleges......... 0.8 0.7 0.0 0.5 
More than two schools and more than three 
colleges 0.4 0.2 0.0 0.2 








The number of appointments to positions in the colleges, indi- 
eating the number of changes which have been made from one 
college to another, is interesting. Of those answering the ques- 
tionnaire, 26 per cent have had appointment to only one college 
faculty, 30 per cent have had appointment to two college faculties, 
24.6 have had appointments to three college faculties and 19.4 per 
cent to more than three faculties. 

The length of service of members of the Association in the in- 
stitutions with which they are at present connected is 13.06 + .09 
years. Four have served from 51 to 55 years, 13 from 46 to 50, 
75 from 36 to 40, and 157 from 31 to 35 years. The following 
table (Table XX) gives the number serving for each period. 

The mean duration of the connection with the present institu- 
tion which is slightly over 13 years is probably too small, for 
present appointments are incomplete and younger men are being 
added to the faculties more rapidly than the older ones die off 
since the faculties are growing in size. 

The teaching experience of college faculties usually involves a 
gradual promotion from instructor to full professor. Nearly 11 
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TABLE XX. DURATION OF SERVICE IN PRESENT INSTITUTION 











YEARS OF DURATION OF SERVICE PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL NUMBER 
IN PRESENT INSTITUTION or TEACHERS REPLYING 
1-5 23.6 
6-10 28.7 
11-15 18.9 
16-20 10.2 
21-25 6.4 
26-30 a7 .- 

31-35 3.4 
36-40 1.6 
41-45 1.0 
46-50 0.3 
51-55 0.1 





per cent, however, of the full professors become members of col- 
lege faculties with the latter rank. While the number is not large 
and may not have a great deal of significance, the distribution 
according to age indicates that approximately 18.1 per cent of the 
youngest group, 8.5 per cent of the middle group, and 9.8 per cent 
of the oldest group received their first appointment at the rank 
of full professor. 

This increased percentage of young men in the membership of 
the Association who have attained the full professorship without 
passing through the lower academic ranks may indicate that there 
has been a more rapid expansion of the membership of the Asso- 
ciation in institutions having only one rank in the faculty or hav- 
ing departments represented by a single professor. Whether this 
is to be regarded as an indication of greater or less difficulty in 
breaking into the ranks of the college professorship is a question. 

The relation of the percentage of those reaching the full pro- 
fessorship without passing through the lower ranks of the various 
departments of instruction is seen in Table XXI. Some of these 
relationships are what might be expected from the nature of the 
subject matter and the usual organization of departments. On 
the other hand, there are some discrepancies which are difficult 
to explain. Nearly 13 per cent of the full professors of sociology 
replying to the questionnaire became full professors on their first 
appointments. This may be explained by the large number of 
clergymen and social workers who are called from these fields to 
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TABLE XXI. PERCENTAGE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF PRINCIPAL DEPARTMENTS 
oF INSTRUCTION WHOSE First COLLEGIATE APPOINTMENT 
Was TO THE RANK OF FULL PROFESSOR 











DEPARTMENT PERCENTAGE DEPARTMENT PERCENTAGE 
co | ae Re 12.8 100s [| cr 5.8 
Engimeering  ....ccccscssnee 10.5 RMR assis sstsnsccncsc 5.2 
SINS. -cccesmastesabeianniition ' 9.6 Mathematics ......ccccccc 4.9 
Government and law 8.2 [| nore ner 4.6 
TEOOMOMIOR ni... 7.5 DRI ssssssctincnsissescsconsen 4.3 
ON asbeciscsstoncseg 6.3 PeyChology  ~.niacccsesnseensen 3.3 
Medical sciences ........... 6.1 Modern language ........ 3.2 
BiOlOQy necconernnnnnn 6.0 





full professorships in the colleges. The high percentage of engi- 
neering professors who have not served in the lower ranks of the 
college faculties simply means that many professors serve their 
apprenticeship, so to speak, in non-academic engineering. The 
fact that only 5.8 per cent of the full professors of education re- 
ceived their first appointment as full professors is rather surpris- 
ing, for there seems to be a considerable number who have passed 
from administrative positions in secondary schools and public 
school systems to the department of education of the colleges. 

The 2610 full professors included in this study attained the 
rank of full professor at the mean age of 36.71 + .10 years. As 
the whole group of college teachers graduated from college at the 
mean age of 23.33 + .04 years, the professorship is obtained on 
the average 13.38 + 4.6 years after graduation. In the three age 
groups, we find that 1303 ‘‘old’’ professors attained their profes- 
sorships at the mean age of 38.61 + .13 years, the 935 ‘‘middle 
aged’’ professors at 36.11 + .12 years, and the 372 ‘‘young”’ pro- 
fessors (forty years of age and under), at the mean age of 31.50 
+ .13 years. 

The reduction in age at receiving the first appointment to the 
rank of full professor in passing from the old to the young group 
must not be looked upon as an indication of greater precocity on 
the part of the younger men or of greater facility in reaching this 
rank in recent years than in earlier years. There are many young 
men still completing their graduate studies who will be advanced 
to full professorships and who are not included in these figures, 
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but whose inclusion would raise the average age of the young 
group on reaching this rank. 

In an effort to discover whether men gain the rank of full pro- 
fessor earlier or later in life than in former years, the ages at the 
time of appointment to that rank have been further analyzed. 
Since none of the young group of professors is over 40 years of 
age, the age groups have been limited to those who received their 
appointment to the full professorship before that age. Nearly 
57 per cent of the old group are included among those appointed 
before forty and these had a mean age of 32.45 + .11 years; of the 
middle group nearly 70 per cent were forty years of age or under 
at the time of their appointment and had a mean age of 33.65 
+ .09 years; while all the full professors of the young group as 
seen above attained the full professorship at 31.50 + .13 years. 
These data are insufficient to enable us to say whether there has 
actually been any real change in the age at which the full pro- 
fessors have been appointed to this rank. 

The date of appointment to the full professorship with the 
average age at the time of appointment to that rank is shown in 
the accompanying Chart XI. The curve is quite regular except 
for three periods. The average age of 34.4 years of those ap- 
pointed in the period 1885-89 is based upon a very small number 
who replied to the questionnaire and therefore probably has no 
significance. The rather large increase in the age of appointment 
to 39.5 years in the period 1920-24 no doubt represents the delay 
in appointment on account of the military service during the 
World War and the necessity of expanding the faculties of the 
American colleges at a very rapid rate. Except for these few 
irregularities in the curve, it should be noted that the increasing 
age at the time of appointment to the full professorship simply 
means that those who were appointed at more advanced years in 
the earlier times have died off more rapidly, so that the average 
age of the survivors is decreased. 

In examining the educational background of the full professors 
it is found that the doctor’s degree is held by 77.4 per cent. The 
differences in the three age groups in regard to the percentage 
holding the doctor’s degree are quite trivial. As there were only 
63.3 per cent of the full professors who had the degree at the time 
of their appointment it is obvious that a considerable number of 
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Cuart XI. Distribution of full professors according to date of appoint- 
ment to that rank, showing number of appointees and average age at appoint- 
ment in each quinquennium. 


full professors gain their doctorate after attaining the full pro- 
fessorship. In contrasting the three age groups with respect to 
the degrees held at the time of appointment to the full professor- 
ship (Table XXII), it is clear that the full professorship is 


TABLE XXII. HigHest AcADEMIC DeGREES HELD AT THE TIME OF 
APPOINTMENT TO FULL PROFESSORSHIP 














DEGREES 
GROUP 
Doctor’s Master ’s Bachelor’s 
SR ee 62.1% 24.7% 13.2% 
a 62.4 30.1 7.5 


NE  eicireitdiinennsns 69.4 25.2 5.4 
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obtained less frequently today before the doctorate than in earlier 
days. The difference is less, however, than might have been 
expected. 

The interval between the doctorate and the appointment to the 
full professorship is exhibited in Table XXIII. From this it is 


TABLE XXIII. INTERVAL BETWEEN THE DOCTORATE AND APPOINTMENT TO 
FULL PROFESSORSHIP 








INTERVAL IN YEARS PERCENTAGE 





Appointment preceding the doctorate 















































21-25 years ........... 0.3 

ee eee 0.8 

11-15 : 1.9 

6-10 5.4 

1- 5 7.5 

Appointment same year aS COCKOTALE ......cccccceecemen 8.5 
Appointment after the doctorate 

1- 5 21.0 

6-10 15.3 

as ....... 9.0 

16-20 4.6 

21-25 2.1 

26-30 0.4 

31-35 0.4 

36-40 0.1 

41-45 0.0 

46-50 0.1 

No doctorate .... 22.6 








evident that 38.5 per cent of the full professors were appointed 
before they received the doctor’s degree (of this number 15.9 per 
cent have since received it), 8.5 per cent received the appointment 
the same year in which they received the degree, 53 per cent fol- 
lowing the granting of the degree, and 22.6 per cent have not yet 
obtained the degree. In the case of those who received the ap- 
pointment to the professorship before the degree was obtained the 
mean interval is 7.10 + .16 years. In the case of those receiving 
the appointment after the doctorate, there is a mean interval of 
8.80 + .10 years. 

The number of men who attain the professorship each year is 
a reflection of the growth of the colleges in students as well as in 
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resources. This in turn is naturally affected by various social and 
economic conditions. If the graph (Chart XI) showing the addi- 
tions to the rank of full professor for each five-year period is 
examined, it will be noted that the growth of the colleges was 
accelerating slightly up to the period of the World War, during 
which time there was a failure to appoint the expected number of 
professors on account of the general disorganization of civil life. 
With the close of the war and the great financial boom of the late 
twenties, the growth of the colleges, as shown by the appointments 
to the professorial rank, continued with essentially the same ac- 
celeration as immediately before the war. Likewise the number 
of appointments in 1925-29 might have been predicted with con- 
siderable accuracy from the growth during the period prior to 
the war. The decline in the number of appointments in the quin- 
quennium 1930-34 marks the effect of the financial depression 
and the curtailment of expenditures on the part of the colleges. 
It appears from the chart that during these years the number of 
appointments to the rank of professor represents a growth since 
1910-14 which is essentially the same as during the ten years pre- 
ceding the great war. In other words, the growth of the colleges 
as represented by the appointments to the full professorship dur- 
ing the years of the depression is simply a return to what might 
be regarded as a normal growth rate. Indeed according to 
studies of population growth of various animals and plants this 
may indicate a flattening out of the growth curve which precedes 
the stabilization of the population, or the saturation point for 
college bred citizens. 


CREATIVE SCHOLARSHIP 


In the present attempt to measure the output of college teachers 
in the line of creative scholarship, it is recognized, of course, that 
there is no possible way of measuring the value of the articles and 
books which the college teachers have produced in large volume. 
It may be of interest to consider in a most general way the num- 
bers of papers and books which have appeared over the names of 
the teachers. The separate questions were asked regarding the 
number of professional papers and books published. The answers 
to the question regarding the number of published articles of a 
non-professional character proved to be so fragmentary and indefi- 
nite that it has not been thought worth while to analyze them. 
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Table XXIV indicates the percentage of teachers who have 
published different numbers of books and papers of technical or 
professional nature. About one fifth have published no articles 


TABLE XXIV. THE VARYING PRODUCTIVITY OF COLLEGE TEACHERS OF 
PROFESSIONAL PAPERS AND BOOKS 





















































PUBLICATIONS PERCENTAGE 
No articles 20.5 
1-5 <¢ 23.1 
6-12 ‘* 18.2 

13-24 ‘§¢ 16.5 
25-50 ‘* 12.3 
Over 50 articles 9.6 

No books 53.0 

1 book 17.0 

2 books 10.1 

3 66 7.3 
4 66 3.5 
5 sé 2.1 
6-10 ‘* 4.0 

11-20 ‘* 1.2 
Over 21 books 0.2 








and slightly more than one half have published no books. Nearly 
ten per cent have published over fifty papers each and 0.2 per 
cent have published over twenty-one books. It is fully realized 
that there is no essential difference between the two kinds of pub- 
lications, for among the papers may be many of greater length 
and more lasting value than some of the books counted, and some 
of the books may have required a minimum of creative energy 
limited to the writing of a brief introduction or revising an earlier 
edition. It has naturally not been possible to make any further 
classification than that indicated by the teachers themselves. 
The actual number of articles which have been published by the 
three age groups into which the whole lot of teachers has been 
divided can only be given in approximate numbers for two rea- 
sons : first, the numbers furnished by the teachers themselves were 
in many cases only approximate and, second, the numbers were 
checked from the questionnaires under the headings indicated in 
the preceding table. For the old group the number of papers is 
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31,895; for the middle group, 22,560; and for the young group, 
13,638. The corresponding figures for books are 3550, 1991, and 
920, respectively. From these figures it would appear that the 
average college teacher has published 1.4 books and 14.6 profes- 
sional papers. 

The productive scholarship of teachers of different ages is set 
forth in Table XXV and Chart XII. In this table, the teachers 


TABLE XXV. THE OvuTPUT OF BOOKS AND PAPERS OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 
ACCORDING TO AGE 











AVERAGE AVERAGE 

PERCENTAGE NUMBER PERCENTAGE NUMBER 

BirTH WHo HAvE oF Books WHo HAvE OF PAPERS 

YEAR PUBLISHED PUBLISHED PUBLISHED PUBLISHED 

No Books BY EAcH No Papers BY EAcH 

TEACHER TEACHER 
1860-64 ...... 31.7 5.1 0 39 
1865-69 ...... 33.1 2.6 0 26 
1870-74 ...... 29.2 2.8 10.0 29 
1875-79 ...... 40.3 2.2 18.3 22 
1880-84 ...... 39.2 1.9 18.5 19 
1885-89 ...... 45.6 1.6 17.7 17 
1890-94 ...... 54.3 ii 19.8 14 
1895-99 ...... 59.5 0.8 21.8 11 
1900-04 ...... 75.6 0.4 28.0 7 
1905-09 ...... 90.0 0.1 38.9 4 





are grouped by the quinquennia of their birth and the number of 
books and papers published on the average by each group is set 
forth in the second and fourth columns. In the first and third 
columns are shown the percentage of each age group which has 
published no books and no papers respectively. It is fairly clear 
that if a man has reached the age of forty without publishing a 
single professional paper, it is not likely that he ever will. The 
drop in the percentage of the non-producers among the teachers 
of sixty years or more is probably not a contradiction to this gen- 
eralization. It is more than likely to be an indication that the 
less active old teachers drop out of the Association or at least have 
not replied to the questionnaire. By comparing the two curves 
of Chart XII in which the data of the last table have been plotted 
as ordinates against the quinquennia of birth, it is fairly obvious 
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CHarT XII. Distribution according to date of birth of faculty members who 
have published no books and no professional articles. 


that books are published by older men than the professional 
papers and that there is a much less obvious flattening out of the 
curve as we go back to the older men. If no book has been pub- 
lished before the age of 61, it would seem unlikely that one would 
be published after that age. 


PARENTAGE 


The parentage of the teachers has been examined in only a 
eursory way. The birthplaces of the parents and the occupa- 
tional status of the fathers are the only data which were furnished 
with sufficient fullness to warrant an analysis. No data regard- 
ing the racial stock of the teachers have been obtained. The place 
of birth indicates only in a general way the presumptive stock 
involved. The data are presented, however, simply to indicate 
the geographical distribution of the birthplaces of parents. 
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An examination of the origins of the parents of the teachers in 
American colleges shows that the distribution of birthplaces is in 
accordance with the population of the various sections of the coun- 
try in their generation. The Rocky Mountain and the Pacific 
Coast states with their very sparse population in the third quarter 
of the nineteenth century furnished by birth only 0.8 per cent 


TABLE XXVI. BIRTHPLACE OF PARENTS OF TEACHERS 

















BIRTHPLACE FATHERS MOTHERS TEACHEES 
CO EEE 13.9% 13.0% 12.2% 
Middle Atlamtic .cccccccccssccsessse 23.3 22.0 20.7 
Southern 10.2 9.7 8.1 
Gulf 3.4 4.0 4.6 
North Central and Missis- 

RE WED oeceenricteenmnge 26.8 31.9 42.3 
Rocky Mountains .00..0....csccseseo 0.2 0.3 1.4 
MI I ncccssccclontcscinsose niece 0.4 0.7 2.2 
FOreign COUNETICS ....ccccccsccsscsnnee 21.9 18.4 8.4 





of the parents although they furnished together 3.6 per cent of 
the teachers. The parts of the country which were settled early 
naturally produced more of the parents than of the present gen- 
eration of college teachers. The New England, Middle Atlantic, 
and Southern states respectively gave birth to 13.5, 22.6, and 10 
per cent of the parents, but only 12.2, 20.7, and 8.1 per cent of 
the teachers. The great central plains states of the Mississippi 
Valley, which have given birth to 42.3 per cent of the teachers, 
gave birth to over 29 per cent of their parents. From this it is 
obvious that a very considerable population of the present college 
teachers born in this region are the second generation of natives. 
The differences in the regions in which the fathers and mothers 
of the college teachers were born are quite inconsequential except 
that in the North Central and Mississippi Valley states the native 
mothers exceed the native fathers by 5.1 per cent, but this is 
largely compensated by the excess of foreign-born fathers over 
foreign-born mothers by 3.5 per cent. The large number of col- 
lege teachers whose parents were born beyond the confines of the 
United States testifies to what extent these European countries 
have contributed to our American cultural life. Over one fifth 
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TaBLE XXVII. BIRTHPLACE OF FOREIGN PARENTS OF TEACHERS 


























BIRTHPLACE FATHERS MOTHERS TEACHERS 
Germany 24.5% 23.2% 15.4% 
ES 21.6 18.4 14.3 
Canada 17.0 19.1 29.5 
Sweden 6.8 6.8 3.1 
Norway 4.7 4.3 1.3 
Russia 3.9 4.3 5.1 
Other foreign lands ................... 21.5 23.9 31.3 





of the present members of the Association apparently are the off- 
spring of foreign-born parents. 

The study of the occupational status of the fathers has not 
been entirely satisfactory because of the great variety of occupa- 
tions represented as well as of the impossibility of making an 
entirely satisfactory classification of them which would give any 
indication of the cultural advantages which may have surrounded 
the teachers in early life. Upwards of 87 different occupations 
were cited, which ranged alphabetically from accountants and 
advertising agents to undertakers, watchmen and writers. It 
was an unfortunate omission in the questionnaire that there was 
no opportunity given to indicate more clearly the financial respon- 
sibilities and approximate incomes of fathers. 

The occupations have been grouped under thirteen general 
heads in Table XXVIII, in which are set forth the percentages 


TaBLE XXVIII. THE OccuPATIONAL STATUS OF THE FATHERS 
oF TEACHERS 


























OccuPATION OLD MimppLte YouncG TOTAL 
Busimess Mem oonn.ccccccccccscsccsscsccssseee 25.1% 27.0% 33.8% 26.6% 
Farmers 31.2 25.0 15.2 24.7 
Manual Workers .......ccccccccccosse 11.6 11.7 12.0 12.1 
Clergymen 10.8 10.6 10.4 10.6 
Teachers 4.9 5.6 4.2 5.1 
IIIS prcnrcinenciecaseneimeics 4.6 5.0 §.1 5.1 
Lawyers 4.0 4.2 3.9 4.1 
Professors 2.4 3.7 5.8 3.9 
Chemists and engineers ..... 2.0 2.5 4.4 3.0 
Public officials 0.0.0.0... 1.4 2.1 3.2 1.9 
Editors and writers .............. 1.2 1.4 1.0 1.2 


Artists and musicians ........... 1.1 1.1 1.0 1.0 
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of each age group separately and of the aggregate. In it we find 
that the percentage of fathers who have been farmers has fallen 
from 31.2 in the old group to 15.2 in the young. There has been 
a slight increase in the percentage of fathers who have been engi- 
neers and scientists from 2 in the old to 4.4 in the young and 
among the professors from 2.4 in the old to 5.8 in the young. How 
far these shifts are to be referred to changes in the population 
with regard to occupations at different periods in the history of 
the country has not been investigated. Slightly over a quarter 
of all the teachers about whom information has been obtained 
were sons of business men and just a trifle under one quarter 
were the sons of farmers. The 12 per cent of fathers who were 
manual workers indicates a fairly large recruiting of teachers 
from this non-professional group, but in view of the enormous 
numbers of manual workers in the population as a whole the per- 
centage is not striking. On the other hand the superiority of the 
clergymen as producers of college teachers ‘is rather striking, a 
total of nearly 10.6 per cent of the fathers of college teachers being 
members of that profession. 


SUMMARY 


The present survey of the teaching staffs of the institutions of 
higher learning in the United States furnishes a statistical picture 
of this large social group which has not hitherto been available. 
It is based upon approximately one sixth of the whole group. 

The group studied is made up of 56.6 per cent full professors, 
15.5 per cent associate professors, 15.6 per cent assistant profes- 
sors, 9.3 per cent instructors or assistants, and 2.8 per cent not at 
present engaged in teaching. 

The mean age of the teaching staff replying to the questionnaire 
is 47.93 + .11 years. Of the 4616 who furnished their age, 283 
are at least 65 years old and one man is only 24 years of age. The 
full professors have a mean age of 53.02 + .13 years, the associate 
professors 43.17 + .21 years, the assistant professors 38.24 + .16 
years, and the instructors 34.62 + .17 years. From these figures 
it would appear that on the average, instructional rank is held 
for 3.62 years, assistant professorial rank for 4.93 years, and asso- 
ciate professorial rank for 9.85 years. 

Of all the teachers, 13.3 per cent are women and of these only 
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39 are married. Five hundred nineteen are single, 15 are widowed 
and 10 are divorced or separated. Of the men, 3549 are married, 
361 are single, 15 are widowed and 41 are divorced or separated. 
The married state seems to be unusually stable among the college 
teachers for only 1.1 per cent indicate that they are divorced. 
It is quite probable, however, that not all those who have been 
divorced and have remarried indicated the fact on their replies. 

The families of the college teachers are generally small. If 
the families whose heads are under 40 years and hence which are 
probably incomplete, are omitted from the calculation, the average 
number of children in each family is 1.8. Nearly one fifth of the 
teachers in the group of forty years of age or over, comprising 
approximately one third of the entire number of teachers studied, 
are without children, and one third of the group under thirty-nine 
years of age are childless. 

The distribution of college teachers on the basis of their birth- 
place by states shows wide differences both in actual numbers 
and in relation to the population of the several states. There are 
418 who were born in New York (the most prolific state), 360 in 
Ohio, and 359 in Pennsylvania. At the other extreme only two 
were born in each of the three states of New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Wyoming. The New England states have produced by birth 
119.9 teachers per million of the population, the Mississippi Valley 
and North Central states 81.3 teachers per million, the Middle 
Atlantic states 67.8, the Rocky Mountain states 58.8, the Pacific 
Coast states 55.1, the Southern states 42.6 and the Gulf states 25.0. 

The contributions made by the several regions to the old, 
middle and young groups is set forth in Table VII. The prepon- 
derance of sons of the Mississippi Valley and North Central states 
on college faculties is set forth graphically in Chart ITI. 

Of the teaching staffs 8.4 per cent were born beyond the limits 
of the United States, but nearly 30 per cent of this number are 
Canadian by birth. Germany gave birth to about 15 per cent 
and Great Britain to about 14 per cent of the foreign born. The 
same percentage as were born in Great Britain were born in Asia 
but as the latter includes a considerable number of sons of Amer- 
ican missionaries, it is scarcely significant. Five per cent were 
born in Russia and 3.5 per cent each in France and Switzerland. 

Large cities having a population of 100,000 or more do not 
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produce as many teachers in proportion to their population as 
does the country at large, the ratios being respectively 60.39 and 
67.79 per million of the population as of 1890, the median year 
of birth of the entire sample studied. 

With regard to the formal education of the teaching staffs 
less than 0.3 per cent have no college degree. Only 4.6 per cent 
have no degree higher than the bachelor’s degree, 24.7 per cent 
have no degree higher than the master’s and 70.6 per cent have 
the doctorate. 

The mean age at the time of receiving the bachelor’s degree 
is 23.33 + .04 years. Although there are evidences of precocity 
on the part of a few, as indicated by the early age at graduation 
from college, there are surprisingly large numbers who did not 
graduate until 35 years of age or more. In all there are 88 in 
this latter group. 

There are 53 colleges which have 20 or more graduates each on 
teaching staffs. Harvard is credited with 174, Michigan with 133, 
Chicago with 106, and Cornell with 102. Table XIII exhibits 
the distribution by college and by year of graduation. From 
this table and Charts V—X it can be seen that there are striking 
fluctuations which may be reflections of changing conditions in 
the colleges. 

The distribution of doctorates according to the departments 
of instruction is rather illuminating, the percentage ranging from 
100 of the teachers of the medical sciences and 98.9 of the psy- 
chologists to 8.6 of the teachers of home economics and 7.1 of the 
teachers of physical education. 

The universities at which the doctorate has been earned vary 
widely in the number of their representatives. Chicago leads 
with 391. It is followed by Harvard with 383 and Columbia 
with 329. 

With regard to the teaching experience of the staffs, over 30 
per cent have taught in one or more secondary schools. Twenty- 
six per cent have taught in a single college, 30 per cent in two 
colleges, 25 per cent in three, and 19 per cent in more than three 
colleges. 

The average duration of the connection with the present insti- 
tution is slightly over 13 years. Nearly 11 per cent become teach- 
ers in colleges with the rank of full professor without passing 
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through the lower ranks. The average age at which the rank of 
full professor is reached is 36.71 + .10 years, or 13.38 + 4.6 years 
after receiving the bachelor’s degree. 

Of the full professors 38.5 per cent were appointed to that rank 
before they had the doctorate, 8.5 per cent received the appoint- 
ment the same year in which they achieved the degree, 53 per cent 
after they had received the degree. 

With regard to the publication of books and professional arti- 
cles, the survey shows that about 20 per cent have written no 
articles and about 50 per cent have no authorship of books to their 
eredit. The average member of the teaching staff has published 
1.4 books and 14.6 professional articles. 

The inquiry into the parentage of the college teachers with 
reference to the place of birth is summarized in Tables XXVI and 
XXVII and the study of the occupational status of the fathers 
shows that the fathers of about one half of the teachers are equally 
divided between business men and farmers, about 12 per cent of 
the fathers are manual workers and 10 per cent are clergymen. 


Anyone interested in obtaining reprints of the survey by 
Doctor Kunkel please communicate with the Executive Sec- 
retary, Association of American Colleges. 
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